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THE DOWNFALL OF HUNGARY. 


Tue triumph of the combined forces of Austria and Russia. 
and the consequent subjugation of Hungary, which so long 
and so nobly contended against such overw helming odds, has 
generally _ conceived the triumph of Despotism against 
Liberty; of Absolutism against the best interests of man. 
9 hh this feeling has prevailed with remarkable una- 
nimity. The liberal classes of England, also, took the same 
view of the subject; and even the great organ of English: 
Toryism, echoed the same sentiment. In enlightened Ger- 
many, a profound sympathy was felt for the race which was 
so nobly struggling for existence against their German 
brethren. Among the bourgeoisie of France, the party of 
Louis Napoleon, the proscribers of the Press, the benefactors 
of Rome, were alone found the defenders of Austrian rule, 
and the hireling eulogists of Austrian forbearance and mag- 
nanimity. ‘True to their instincts, the betrayers of Freedom, 
were the loudest in its condemnation, and their voices, united, 
raised the greatest cry of exultation at its fall. 

But we are living to learn; and incredible as it might 
have appeared three months ago, in America—in free, en- 
ligntened America—has been found a voice raised in the 
praise of tyranny and against the defeated and exiled defend- 
ers ‘of their hearths and homes. The man who has dared to 


Pas War or Races ix Hunoany. Vorth American Review for January, 1*50 
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co this ng, cannot meet the contempt which he so ric ‘hl, 

merits, for his position gives him a sort of respectability and 
ethene e. We allude to an article which appeared in the 
January No. of the North American Review, and which js 
probably the production of its Iditor, Mr. Bowen: as he 1s 
known to entertain sentiments similar to those there ad. 
vanced. It is an elaborate document, and well calculated 
to produce the effect intended ; that of prejudicing the minds 
of the people against the Hungarian cause, at the time th, 
fugitives from Austrian justice and clemency, have arrived or 

our shores, and are loudly appealing to our sympathy for 
assistance and protection. It by no means follows that. 

because this publication arrogates to itself the first place i; 
Atnerican periodical Literature, it can have power ¢ 
mould men’s opinions anew, or convince them against facts 
andreason. ‘he tone of the article, unless indicative of an 
unsound judgment, may be attributed to one of severa 
eauses : VIZ: an instinetive love for — oe including its 
opposite, a hatred for liberty, or the cause of the people: a 
grateful retura for va/ue rece ‘need from some of ‘the represen 
tatives of absolutism in this country, who are anxious tia’ 
the execrations of the people shall not follow the perpetrators 

of the s nd. scenes which have succeeded the surrende; 

of Gorgey; or a disposition to prodace an effect, by giving 
opinions contrary to the generally received one, thereby ar- 
cuing its truth, and so becoming conspicuous. 

The untruth of this article does not so much consist in a 
misstatement of facts—although there is a sufficient suppl 
of these—as in a false coloring; @ suppression of materia! 
parts, with an undue promine nee given to others: and ; 
Lawyer's tact in insinuation. We shall endeavor to fallow 
him through his argument; although, upon a close inspection, 
we find but little argument there, but in its stead numerous 
repetitions and a strange confusion of facts and dates. 

This article is entitled “ The War of Races in Hungary + 
and its whole force is founded upon the hypothesis, that it zs 
a war of races, Now this premise we are by no means 
inclined to admit. It is true that the Austrian government 
has represented it as such, and indeed endeavored to make 
it so; but it is very far from being true. 

We quote from an able article in the July number of the 
Edinburgh Review, on this very point: 

“There is another error which Austria has equally encouraged; that ot 
regarding the present war as a war of races. Through mistake or interest. 
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‘he continental journalists have generally assisted in misleading the public 
on this part of the Hungarian question, Almost all French writers are 
too prone to derive the Hungarian revolution from their own revolutio: 
of 1848. The movement in Hungary may have received, in common wit! 
‘he rest of Europe, an impulse from that event, since it is scarcely possible 
‘hat such a chord should not vibrate through every fiber of the civilized 
vorld. But the origin and objects of these convulsions are essentially 
lifferent. ‘The tone of the journalists and pamphleteers, who maintain 
the cause of Races versus the Magyars, is either bureaucratic or pedantic. 
(n the one case, it is the voice of the Austrian cabinet: in the other, it is 
‘he dream of a few literary men who would interpret all the political phe- 
nomena of the world by one hypothesis. But neither the venal scribe 
nor the volunteer ethnologist, can abide the test of facts, or explain + 
nconsistencies into which their bias has betrayed them.” 


Here follows a table of statistics, compiled frem reliable 
sources, Showing that the races were divided, a portion ot! 
the same race espousing one side, and a portion the other. 
Facets are brought forward, also, to show that Austrian in- 
‘rrigue has produced much of the disagreement which has so 
ten been credited to the want of harmony between the 
liferent races. And what if it is proven that before the end 
of the contest, many of the ignorant Croats and Nervians 
were arrayed against the Magyars? is it more than would 
be expected from the known character of the Austrians, and 
iheir adeptness in all the arts of corruption? The iron heel 
of despotism has been pressed more strongly anpou the Scla- 
vonie Race than on the Hungarian proper; consequent! 
they are more ignorant, and more liable to fall a prey to the 
hollow pretensions of a venal government. In the present 
‘ase the leaders of the Croats and Seclavonians who sided 
against Hungary, were probably bought by Austrian gold, 
and their influence was suflicient to find many followers 
tmonge the ignorant masses. But anotherargument. stronger 
than any of these, may be adduced. Many of the principal 
ollicers of the Kingdom of Ifungary were Sclavonians: even 
i.ossuth, himself, is of the same origin. 

After this auspicious commencement, the author speaks ot! 
the rebellion of the Selavonians, at the head of which was 
the Ban Jellachich, and mentions the tact that the Ban was 
atone time outlawed by the Austrian government, but soon 
alter again taken into favor, because the Croats were dis- 
posed to be more loyal subjects than the Magyars. The 
truth of the matter seems to be, that Austria, impatient of 
the quiet resistance which Hungary made to all her schemes 
ol subjugation, and annoyed by the appeals of the Hungarian 
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Diet for the rr of grievances, stiveed up a rebsllicn | in 
some of the provinces. An open war was waged upon Hun. 
gary, and not a soldier of the empire was present to defend 
her. The deputies of the Hungarian Diet received promises 
inabundance. ‘The Ban was denounced as a rebel, because 
the time for lifting the mask had not arrived. The Hunga. 
rians were satisfied because they relied upon the assurances 
given them; and it was not until they found their country 
invaded by a force as ruthless as the Vandals, while the 
soldiers of the empire were kept entirely alool, that they 
became convinced of the hollowness ot all the promises o| 
Austria, and took measures of self-defense. When the proper 
moment arrived, all concealment was thrown aside and t}) 
Ban taken into high favor. We soon after find the following 
remarkable statement : 

* Still the Hungarians did not declare their independence of Austria t 
the young Emperor proclaimed a new and very liberal constitution fo: 
ail his subjects, of whatever race, language or province, in Mareh, 1849 
Iu this instrament, it was formally declared that‘ all tribes have an equalit 
of rights, and each tribe has an inviolable right to preserve and foster it: 
iationality and language.” The Hungarians proper, or the Magyars, had 

» soorer heard these words, than, foreseeing how popular they woul! 

with the Sclavonians, the Wallachians, and the Saxons, to whom they 
secure 1 emancipation from the sovereign sway and masterdom whieh th 
Mayyurs had exercised over them for centuries, they forthwith deelared 
their own independence of Austria for the sole purpose of retaining thes: 
races tn their former state of subjection and dependence. The deelarati 

Lich they issued, consequently, was not so much a declaration of the: 
own independence, as a protest against the independence of Croatia an 
Selayonia, The Magyars assumed the position, therefore, of a nativ 

‘ving to impose or to continue the yoke upon the neck of their own depe 
ity, instead of laboring to throw off a yoke from their own shoulders 
eic complaint reminds us of the feudal barons chiding their king to: 
mancipating the commoners, and thus erecting a barrier against th 


iny of the nobles.” 


jn proof of these most remarkable assertions, the author 
juotes from the Hlungarian declaration of inde _pende nee, 1 
Which it aecuses the Court of Austria of instigating the Ser 
ians, the Croatians and the Wallachians, to rebellion, -— 
fos applying x them with arms and munitions to earry on i 
var of Vandalism with Hungary. Now the charge contained 
this extract was merely iit tended to prove the duplicity 0: 
Lustria in their friendly profi ssions While they were sec ‘etl 
arry inv onan exte rminating war;thus forming a most cob- 
lisive reason why the separation of the two countries 
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nail ‘take place. But our author, by his interpretation, 
has made the language of the dec laration express what it 
did not express, and what, as we shall soon show, from the 
very nature of things, it could not express. 


Hungary has always been an independent kingdom. The 
compact with Austria was only upon certain conditions, 
among Which were the power of regulating its own interna! 
affairs, levying and collecting its own taxes, holding an in- 
dependent: Diet, and furnishing its quota of men for the army 
of the empire only by an order of its own Diet. The Crown 
of Hungary was elective, until, by an act of the Diet, it was 
settled upon the house of Hapsbourg. One of their funda- 
mental articles was, that no king could resign his crown 
without the consent of the Diet. And how has this compact 
been caried out by the Court of Austria. It appears to have 
been a settled policy ever since the reunion with Hungary, 
to reduce that nation to the condition of its other provinces : 
restricting its independent features and forming a stronger 
central government which should have absolute control. 
The Diet of Hungary, with its strong constitutional tenden- 
cies, has been a sad stumbling block in the way of Abso- 
lutism. During the wars of Napoleon, the Diet of Hungary 
was only called together to grant subsidies of men and money 
when the empire was threatened with danger, and they never 
were called upon in vain. In addition to furnishing their 
quota of men, they provisioned the whole Austrian army. In 
the mez :ntime, the internal affairs of the kingdom were 
managed with unusual prudence; and in the midst of the 
convulsions which threatened the very existence of the 
empire, a systematic and thorough reform was determined 
upon, which had for its object the amelioration of the lower 
classes, and the improvement of education, commerce, &c. 
From time to time, these decisions of the Diet were presented 
to the king for his approbation ; but by him they were totally 
disregarded. The Hungarians received these repeated dis- 
regards of their wishes with the greatest forbearance, for- 
giving their king upon the ground that the war completely 
engrossed his attention, and that a return of peace would 
ensure a compliance with their expressed wishes. But time 
showed how hollow were the promises which had been given 
them, and how they had mistaken the policy of the Austrian 
cabinet. No sooner was peace declared, than an open, sys- 
tematic course was taken to rob Hungary of her independ- 
ence. No Diet was called for twelve years, although the 
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king was pledged by the constitution to call one once jp 
three years. The expostulations and petitions of the Hun- 
garians were unnoticed. An attempt was made to ley, 
taxes and troops by the authority of Austria alone. TT}, 
Diet was virtually abolished, and almost eve ry constitutional] 
pledge of the king was openly violated. The effect of these 
aggravated aggressions upon Hungary, was, first, to produc 
petitions for a Diet, remonstrances for violated pledges, and 
afterwards quiet resistance. The royal officers appointed to 
regulate the internal affairs, and collect taxes, found it im- 
possible to perform the duties of their office. Armed troops 
were then sent in to overawe the people; but the county 
officers concealed their archives and seals, and dispersed. 
Every thing was in the utmost confusion, and the whol 
country rapidly falling into anarchy, when the Austria: 
cabinet were reduced to the nec ‘SSity of ec: tiling another ie 
This Diet assumed a high tone, and demanded of 
king further recognisance of the fundamental principles ot 
their constitution. This was granted: and it seemed that 
after centuries of contention, Austria had abandoned the at- 
tempt to reduce Hungary to the condition of her other states. 
The event proved that no pledges, no oaths, and no regard 
for honor or principle, could change the corrupt policy of her 
government, An attempt was at first made to win over the 
Hungarian Diet. ‘The Upper House, consisting of Magnates. 
or large landed proprie tors, was naturally inclined to favor 
the Austrian views; but, in the Lower House, a powerful 
opposition sprung up which formed the nucleus of the patri- 
otic party. Failing in controlling the Diet, the next attemp: 
was made to excite the jealousy and hatred of the races. In 
this they were partially successful. An unwise resolution o! 
the Diet, abolishing the use of the Latin Language in thei: 
deliberations, and substituting the Magyar, offended the Scla- 
vonians and fostered the animosities which had been grow- 
ing up. The patriotic party continued to gain in power, 
until they controlled the voice of the nation. In 1848, they 
perfected their great scheme of amelioration in Hungary : 
and such an instance of the sacrifice of self-interest for the 
good of the country, cannot be found in the annals of His- 
tory. The whole domain of Hungary was held by the nobles 
in Feudal tenure, the peasantry owing allegiance to the lord 
of the soil, in arms and taxes. This was abolished by a vote 
of the Magnates themselves,and the land givento the occupants : 
thus conv erling the great body of the people from the condition 
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of serfi to that of Freemen and landholders. Count Batthy- 
anyi was the ostensible leader of the liberal party, but its 
life and soul was Lours Kossura, a man who had lain in 
Austrian prisons until his constitution was entire ly broken, 
because he had dared to freely express his opinions of the 
machinations of the Austrian Cabinet. This last move otf 
the liberal party determined the ministry to dissolve the Diet : 
but the voleanic fire of Revolution breaking out beneath 
their feet, suspended the action, and the whole policy of the 
Diet received the sanction of the | king. 

The next plan of reform was more sweeping still. A per- 
fect freedom of the races was declared ; the Sclavonians wer: 
invested with the full rights of ertizenship ; the number of' re- 
yresentatives from Croatia was increased from three to 
eighteen; the right of suffrage was much extended: the per 
fect independence of the Selavonian Diet was acknowledgcd : 
rach race was permitted to retainits own language, and the 
whole Feudal system appeared to be taking a rapid stride 
towards republicanism. The monarch granted all these re- 
forms: an end appeared to be put to the eternal jealousies 
between the races, and a better day seemed dawning for 
Hungary. The Sclavonians, Wallachians, Servians, and 
Croats, all acknowledged the magnanimity of the Magyars, 
and appeared to be actuated by the same spirit of self-denial, 
for the good of their common country. ‘The leaders of thi 
Sclavonic movement against the Magyars, found themselves 
deserted and their employment at an end. Austria was too 
busy with her own internal affairs to afford assistance, and 
the promise was fair that all diflerence was at an end, and 
Hungary about to enter upon the brightest era of her history. 
Rtecove ring from the first shock of revolution, Austria deter- 
mined upon reducing Hungary to unlimited subjection. For- 
getful of her promises, forgetful of the pledges of the e mperor, 
a still more systematic scheme of conquest was projected. 
The old enmity between the races might still be raised. 
Convenient tools to effect this, were found in the ex-leaders 
of the Sclavonian and Illyrian movements. Animated by 
personal hatred tothe Magyars, and Austrian education and 
Austrian gold, they partially succeeded. The Croatians, and 
the Sclavonians of the south arose in rebellion, and, with 
the Ban Jellachich at their head, waged war upon the Hun- 
garians. Still placing implicit faith in the professions of the 
emperor, who declared the Ban a traitor, the Hungarian 
Diet took conciliatory measures, and appointed a commis- 
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sion to wait upon Jellachich and know what were hie a 
mands, and how the new difficulty could be settled. Then, 
for the first time, the mask was thrown off, and the truth 
revealed. The Hungarian commissioners were informed 
that nothing would satisfy the Ban of Croatia but an uncon. 
ditional surrender to Austria. 

This at last opened the eyes of the Hungarians, and they 
took immediate measures to effectually resist the approach 
of the Croatian army. The defeat of Jellachich was follow. 
ed by an invasion by the combined forces of the empire under 
himself and Windischgratz, with a determination to crush the 
Hlungarians ata blow. It was not unti! after the defeat of this 
formidable array, and the Russians had been called upon for 
assistance that the Hungarians declared their independence. 

This piece of history will show whether the Hungarians 
had any cause of complaint; whether they acted precipi- 
tately in declaring their independence, or whether that de- 
claration was hastened by the emperor's proclaiming the 
equality of races, which the Hungarians had effected more 
than a year previously by their own act. 

We quote again from the Review : 

“ How the Hungarians could be engaged in a contest at the same tim 
with their hereditary sovereign and with their own rebellious subjects, is 
i problem which we seek to solve by investigating the former position ot 
the parties in respect to each other, and the circumstances out of which 
the war arose.” 


Here follows a long dissertation upon the origin of the 
different races, well enough in its way, and which, had it 
been better digested and presented in a more systematic 
manner, would have been valuable for reference. As it is, 
the only distinguishing feature is the peculiar satisfaction 
with which the author dwells upon points of Magyar civili- 
zation which might have a tendency to excite prejudice 
against them. ‘The circumstance that they were once Pa- 
cans, is mentioned several times; their F eudal customs and 
manners, the nobles possessing the lands, the peasants the 
only subjects of taxation, and all the wrong to the laboring 
classes which Feudal tenures always bring, is exhibited in 
as strong a light as possible; but the abolition of these ten- 
ures by the Magnates themselves, is simply mentioned, and 
the equality of the races proclaimed by the Hungarian Diet, 
is entirely forgotten. We have an answer to the question 
proposed by the reviewer, very much shorter and more to the 
point than the one he has given. 
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In carrying out her system of reducing Hungary, Austria 
had tried every means to corrupt her Diet, overawe it with 
military force, and finally to destroy it by administering the 
government without its aid. In all these plans she had sig- 
nally failed. The next plan was to weaken Hungary so that 
she would more easily fall a prey to the machinations of the 
imperial cabinet. ‘To produce this end, the peasants of the 
various Hungarian provinces were excited to rebellion and 
war, while they were constantly supplied with the munitions 
of war, by Austrian agents. These provinces were declared 
independent of Hungary, but integral parts of the empire, 
thus directly reducing the strength of Hungary. The case 
would be similar, should the United States government de- 
termine to directly control New York, and failing in her at- 
tempts, should incite the inhabitants of Long Island, of Chau- 
taugue and other counties, to throw off their allegiance to 
New York, and become immediate dependencies of the cen- 
tral government. In this manner, successive portions might 
falla prey to the designing ministry, until the power of the 
state would be completely lost. It was not the universal 
suflrage of the Constitution proclaimed by the emperor, nor 
the equality of the races, of which the Magvars complained : 
but of the dismemberment of their country, and the absorp- 
tion of its parts into the empire. 

After a few more pages of undigested history, and rant 
against the “haughty Hungarians,” in which however the 
powerful Magnates are held up as patterns of magnanimity 
and excellence, and the patriotic party denounced as dema- 
gogues, we come to the following repetition of the principle 
before advanced. 

“This war in Hungary was an attempt, on the part of the Magyar unti- 
tled nobility, 600,000 in number, to preserve the ancient Federal constitu- 
tion of the state, which guarantied their aristocratic privileges and the 
dominion of their race, against the liberal constitution granted by the Em- 
peror of Austria, which destroyed all distinctions of rank and race, and 
established the modern ideas of equal representation, equal suffrage, the free- 
dom of the Press, and the liberty of individuals, on the ruins feudalism.” 


Could the author have been mad when he penned the fore- 
going? “ The liberal constitution granted by the emperor !” 
Was this liberality ever shown before! Is there more liberty 
now in the Empire than before the victories of the Russians ’ 
“ Establish the freedom of the Press!” When was ever the 
Press free in the Austrian dominions? Was it when Louis 
Kossuth and his companions were imprisoned for daring to 
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give divanhasten| to liberal coutionants? Was it when the 
proceedings of the Diet were ordered not to be printed ? or js 
it now, when imprisonment and death follow the first word 
of censure upon the proceedings of the government! * Thp 
liberty of individuals!” Witness the shooting of Blum, and 
the terrible massacres of the executioner Haynau. These 
are the liberal sentiments of Austria: these are the proceed. 
ings which we are called upon, by this new apostle of abso. 
lutism, to endorse and admire ! 

The remaining pages of the article are as full of blunders, 
to call them by the softest name we can, as the ones we haye 
noticed. The murder of the Austrian commissioner by an 
infuriated mob, is brought forward as proof of the depravity 
of the Hungarians. The Magyars are represented as refusing 
to make terms with Jellachich, who wished only the guar: int} 
of the equality of the race. In the last struggle, a want o! 
harmony which prevailed in the Hungarian army, is credited 
to the offer on the part of Bem and Dembinski, to grant some 
privileges tothe down-trodden Croats. “The Haughty Mag. 
vars” under Gorgey, refused to ratify these proceedings, 
and a separation took place. A very reluctant tribute is paid 
to the bravery of the Hungarians, and a long argument is 
entered into, to prove how necessary Austria is to the exist- 
ence of Hungary. This latter view is entirely a commercial! 
one, and rests upon the fact that Hungary and its depend- 
encies have but a single seaport. As though virtue and 
intelligence could not exist without harbors, ships, and ware 
houses ! 

Russia is represented as acting the part of a disinterested 
friend to oppressed humanity; or, to quote, has acted with 
strange magnanimity and for bearance ; she entered Hun- 
gary only at the call of humanity—to protect the helpless 
Germans and Wallachians ; her army crushed the insurrec- 
tion at one blow, and then, although the country was entirely 
in her power, and the Sclavonians, who form nearly half ot 
its population, would gladly have become her subjects, she 
has quietly w ithdrawn with her troops, without making any 
demand for the expenses of the war, or any stipulation for 
her own territorial aggrandizement.” The author adds: 
“This statement will take most persons in this country by 
surprise.” —In this last he is evidently not mistaken ; but the 
surprise is not so much at the statements themselves, which 
are merely repetitions of the representations of the Vienna 

cabinet and its hireling defenders upon the continent of Eu- 
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rope, as that it should be endorsed by Mr. Bowen of the North 
American Review, and given to the American people as his 
own convictions of the right of the subject, after a careful 
investigation of all its facts. 

The reasons given for the popularity of the Hungarian 
cause—that of their chivalrous manners, and picturesque 
costume, is imitated too closely from Macaulay to be worth 
much as a novelty, and is too tancitul and destitute of truth 
to carry With it any weight as argument. The author, after 
calling the indiscriminate murders committed by the Aus- 
trians, since the war ended—the hanging and shooting of 
men whom we have learned to respect for their talents and 
virtue—*“ blunders,” closes with this pious ejaculation : 
“When will sovereigns learn that mercy and magnanimity 
are the highest attributes of human policy, as well as of Di- 
vine law !” 

But we sicken with the subject. In this land of freedom— 
inthe city of the cradle of American liberty, under the very 
shadow of Faneuil Hall—has been found a person weak 
enough to receive as truth the representations of successful! 
despotism ; or corrupt enough to send forth such representa- 
tions, against the convictions of his own conscience. In 
either case he should receive the rebuke he so justly merits, 
and be held up to public reprobation, so that in future his 
position will not be taken as a guaranty of his truth, and his 
power to injure the cause of freedom will be more limited 
than his inclination to do so. 

We have endeavored to review this article in all candor, 
and hope that we have succeeded. Yet we have not touched 
half of the points, which are falsely colored so as to give an 
entirely different view of the same transaction from the cor- 
rect one. We have not even pointed out all of the palpable 
falsehoods, for space will not admit; yet we trust that suf- 
ficient has been said to prove the utter falsity of the main 
propositions ; the minor ones may take care of themselves. 
We have no feeling but friendship for the editor of the North 
American Review, whom we do not personally know : but 
his open vindication of Austria and Russia, the two most 
absolute governments of Europe, and his endeavor to show 
that during this late struggle they were on the side of free- 
dom, has obliged us to speak earnestly and decidedly. We 
think, too, he will find it as difficult to convince the American 
public of the demagogism of Kossuth, as he will of the 
liberal sentiments of the Austrian Cabinet. 


———— 
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II. 
INTELLECTUAL AND MORAL PROGRESS. 


BY S. S. RANDALL. 


To an observer favorably situated for the contemplation of the various 
aspects of the Present, viewed in the light of the Past and of the proba. 
ble Future, no subject can be of greater interest than the progressive 
advancement of intellectual, moral and social civilization. The various 
influences which, from time to time, during the revolution of some sixty 
centuries, have operated to modify and change the manners, the habits 
and the pursuits of the race; the suecessive stages of improvement 
through which large portions of mankind have passed, by a gradual tran. 
sition, from the lowest point of barbarism to the most commanding heights 
of science and social elevation; the continued expansion of ideas and of 
knowledge in proportion to the prevalence of general intelligence; the 
absence of that ferocious and brutal spirit of sanguinary warfare which 
has so often arrayed men in deadly hostility to each other ; and the systen- 
atic development of those fundamental principles in religion, in morals, 
in social and political economy, and in the pursuits of science, which open 
the way to an unlimited series of discovery and advancement in the 
boundless field of intellectual and moral progress; these afford an inex- 
haustible topie for study and mature and profitable reflection. 

If we cast back our eyes to the earliést records of the race, we shal 
discover little else than the prevalence of untamed animal propensities 
seeking their selfish gratification in profound ignorance of the laws of 
being. Nor is this state of things by any means confined to regions and 
periods of barbarism. Even in the midst of the most civilized and flour- 
ishing communities of the Nineteenth Century, individuals are to be found 
immersed in the deepest and most vhaotie mental gloom—the slaves and 
victims of passion in its grossest forms—ignorant alike of their origin, 
nature or destination—and seeking only the opportunities and the means 
of accomplishing the imperious requirements of their animal being. The 
difference between the condition of the roving tribes of the wilderness 
or the desert at the earliest period of which we have any traces and at the 
present day, is scarcely perceptible: and the difference between the con- 
dition of either of these classes and those of the Russian serf, the Irish 
boor, or the English collier and miner, and the lowest grade of the peas- 
antry of every civilized community, wholly dependent upon the physical 
energies of their nature for a precarious and miserable support from day 
to day, is one of degree only, and not of kind. In exact proportion 4 
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the intellectual and moral faculties of humanity have been developed and 
brought into action, and to the diffusion and extent of such development 
and activity, has been the progress of civilization and social refinement ; 
bringing in its train all the arts and sciences, the comforts and enjoyments 
of life—affording security to the property and the person—widening the 
sphere of profitable exertion—and affording increased facilities for the 
cultivation of all those virtues and graces which adorn and distinguish 
humanity. The establishment and regulation of social intercourse; the 
organization of governments and institutions, civil aud religious ; the en- 
actment of laws for the protection of all the varied interests to which 
society gives birth; the accumulation, distribution and enjoyment of 
wealth; the attainment of rank, station, influence and power; and even- 
tually the systematic direction of a portion of the time, intellect and en- 
terprise of the community to the advancement of science and the moral 
and social elevation of all ;—all are uniformly, or with rare exceptions, 
the natural and successive fruits of the introduction of knowledge and 
the elements of Christian civilization. 


Constant progression may be said to be the distinguishing characteristic 
of civilized communities. When the adventurous colon‘zers of the New 
World landed on the shores of this continent, they found the inhabitants, 
notwithstanding a portion of their number recognised a governmentfound- 
ed upon institutions of the growth of more than two centuries, but little 
advanced beyond the first rude stages of- existence; destitute of most of 
the conveniences and comforts which enter into the verv elements of 
civilization, and with searcely words in their language expressive of any 
other ideas, customs or sentiments, except such as were connected with 
the immediate gratification of their physical wants, and the material objects 
within their limited range of observation. The inhabitants of China, al- 
though far in advance of the barbarians by whom they are surrounded, 
after attaining to an incomplete and doubtful standard of morals and man- 
urs, have, for centuries, remained in a stationary position, satisfied, 
apparently, that their favored race had reached the utmost limit of human 
perfection, and surveying with a supercilious eye, the fancied strugyles of 
the“ outside barbarians,” for the honor of their acquaintance and the ad- 
vantage of their protection The aboriginal tribes of Scythia and the 
North, from whose unexplored wastes and deep forests, emanated that 
desolating whirlwind which, from the fifth to the eighth century of the 
Christian era, upturned the ancient foundation of the Roman empire, and 
extended over a great portion of the civilized world; the wild freebooters 
of the Arabian deserts, prior to the advent of their great prophet; and the 
simple natives of Africa and Hindoostan, were unacquainted with the fur- 
damental principles of civilization. It was only by their subsequent 
intermixture with the more intelligent population, of other regions than 
their own, that a consciousness of the existence of power and faculties 
capable of indefinite progression and expansion, became gradually induced. 
On the other hand. the establis!.ed proficiency of the Ancient Egyptians, 
Babylonians and Assyrians, the Jews, the Persians, the Greeks and Ro- 
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taans,and the Carthagenians, in the arts and sciences, in morals and religio, 

in literature, in civil and military institutions, and in social improveme,;, 

presents the spectacle of a succession of nations, whose inhabitants, most), 

congregated in cities, had attained to a high degree of civilization, w)j, 

the vast regions beyond the immediate circle of their influence, were jy). 
mersed in the chaotic gloom of a profound barbarism. While the laps 

of ages has been marked by the most surprising revolutions in the affair, 
of nations and communities, the increasing light of civilization in opp 

quarter of the globe, has failed to penetrate to others; anda mighty deser, 
of ignorance and physical and mental gloom, over whose sterile plains thy 

traces of refinement are unknown, has ever been discernible. The deso. 
lating torrent which rolled cver the abodes of civilization and luxury. 
washing away with an impetuous and irresistible force, the proudest 
monuments of science and the arts, became at length merged in a kindred 
elementon the borders of the African Desert ; while a renewal and vigorous 
growth of intellectual and moral refinement, slowly sprung upon the so: 

thus inundated and overwhelmed, from whose fertile offshoots other no. 
tions and succeeding ages have been abundantly supplied with the living 
germs of a progressive civilization. The rapid progress of the Mohammedan 
-onquests, and the intermingling and concussion of the eastern and west. 
ern nations on the plains of the lesser Asia, gave a new impulse to th 

operations of the intellectual world, and opened a new and vast field for 
the energies of the human mind, The invention of paper, the discovery of 
the art of Printing, and of the Mariner’s Compass, preceded and prepared 
the important revelation of a new hemisphere, over whose immens: 
and apparently illimitable wilderness, countless tribes of barbarians roam- 
ed and lived; in whose virgin soil, inexhaustible mines of wealth allured 
and abundantly rewarded the toilsome efforts of colonization. Through 
rivers of blood, and by merns, at the contemplation of which humanity 
revolts with horror, a doubtful civilization slowly succeeded to a deeply 
rooted but happy and comparatively innocent barbarism, in that portion of 
the new world first subjected to the superior power and knowledge of the 
old; while at the distance of a century only, in the midst of an untamed 
wilderness, and a savage and hostile population, a band of pilgrims, flying 
from persecution for conscience’ sake, fulfilled a higher mission of benevo- 
lence and civilization. The broad banner of progressive improvement, 
unfurled by the patriarch of this little flock, heralded the way to the e+ 
ablishment of a comprehensive system of civil and religious freedom. 
based on the sure foundation of universal education, and destined, as we 
trust, to be sustained and perpetuated by an enlightened people. 


While to a superficial observer of passing events, there may appear 
little, in the midst of the Nineteenth Century, to warrant that faith in the 
gradual but certain elevation and improvement of humanity, which coo- 
stitutes the fundamental priaciple of Christian civilization, a close inspec- 
tion of the aspect of the age will, it is believed, develop much to sustain 
the hopes and invigorate the exertions of the wise and good. Viewed 
upon its surface, merely, the intellectual, moral and social world doubtless 
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presents many features, essentially similar to those which it exhibited in 
sn earlier stage of progress. Violence and fraud, oppression and persecu- 
ion, poverty, suffering and desolation still abound; nor have the inde- 
structible seeds Of goodness, virtue and truth, sown in every age, been able, 
as yet, so widely to germinate and expand as to secure a genial and unre- 
stricted development of their fruit; much less to expel from the haunts of 
humanity the noxious weeds of ignorance, error and vice. The great 
truths and sublime teachings of Christianity—the illustrations and ex- 
emplifieations of that perfeet ideal to which we are commanded to aspire 
have been but feebly and imperfectly comprehended ; too rarely adopted 
and followed in earnestness and entire sincerity and devotion of purpose : 
and never adequate}y realized in the life,even of the best. Now, or in all 
preceding periods of man’s history, the great objects and purposes of hu- 
ian existence are almost universally overlooked or disregarded ; the value, 
the capacities and the destination of the immortal mind, wnappreciated ; 
and life, with all its momentous interests and solemn realities, eonverted 
into an empty, unsatisfying and illusory pageant—a fleeting, but painful 
and feverish dream. Under the influenee of false and erroneous views and 
the predominance of selfish and vicious propensities, the vast machinery of 
society, throughout all its wide spread ramifications, has been eonstructed 
upon principles manifestly adverse to its free and healthy movement.— 
Slowly as civilization and science and moral and religious truth have 
advanced, each successive victory over error and dejusion has, as yet, been 
achieved at the expense of a fearful saerifice. So firmly and strongly 
moved have been the fastenings of the huge fabrie of an ilkeonstructed 
and ill-adapted social organization, sustained and perpetuated by an ever 
recurring combination of the lower propensities of our nature, that men 
have almost intuitively united to crush the daring innovators who have 
atany time sought to remodel, however judiciously and gradually, any of 
these instiutions which have served, however imperfectly, to cement and 
bind together the conflicting interests of individuals and communities. 

[t is, however, impossible, in the nature of things and the ordination of 
a wise and over-ruling Providence, that this repugnance to wise innovation 
and substantial reform should be perpetual. The world is yet in its infan- 
cy; and although centaries may pass away, and probably are destined to 
elapse before the eternal principles of truth and justice shal! be univer- 
sally recognized as the rule and guide of action, those principles must 
ultimately prevail. There are unequivocal indications ir the present as- 
pect of civilized community throughout the world, of a fermentation of 
the elements of a great and radical change, not merely in the social, but 
in the political, moral, and religious economy of mankind; a change not 
to be effected by a sudden and violent revolution, physical or moral, but 
by the slow but certain progress of increasing knowledge; the irresistible 
force of truth, when distinctly perceived and clearly comprehended, and 
the codperation of the great and the good of every clime and of every 
different hue of faith, of opinion, and of character. A more general ap- 
preciation and adoption of the fundamental truths and pure doctrines of 
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Christianity, prominently characterize the civilization of the age. The 
“ middle wall of partition” which ignorance and fanaticism have, for ,, 
long a period, erected between a sound and rational philosophy and ti, 
religion of the Bible, has been, we may hope, substantially demolished. 
and in proportion to the advancement of knowledge, science is every. 
where recognized as the legitimate handmaid and the efficient auxiliary ; 
Christianity. Intellectual and moral philosophy, as expounded in the 
best schools of Germany, France, and England, as well as in our ow 
country, plant themselves upon Christianity as their only rational and «. 
cure basis; and the illustrations and expositions of the latter, instead o; 
being committed to the keeping of theological disputants and controyer. 
sial schools of divinity, now task the cultivated intellects and exercise the 
enlightened faculties of the most profound scholars and thinkers of the 
civilized world. It may safely be affirmed that no healthy mind, of ordi. 
nary understanding, free from prejudice, passion and interest, ean resist 
the accumulated force of the external and internal evidences upon w)):\ 
the Christian religion is based; and when the sublime teaching, the 
pure morality, the high and elevated consolation, hopes and prospects of 
that religion, shall be commended to the great mass of mankind, free from 
the admixture of controverted creeds of man’s invention, of sectarian in. 
tolerance and bigotry, and fierce denunciation—when the Great Teac. 
eR shall be recognized as the Friend and Brother, as well as the Saviour 
and Redeemer of the human family, and his religion as the guide and re. 
novator of the life, the standard of morals and excellence, as _ well as the 
rule of faith,—we may reasonably anticipate results of the greatest mag. 
nitude te the well-being of the race. 

A more just estimate and appreciation of true greatness; an increased 
disposition to venerate the memory of the true benefactors of the race, 
and to detract from the respect, heretofore too generally paid to the mere 
warrior, to the successful aspirant to power or station, and to wealth 
birth or title, without regard to virtue or merit; the general agitation o! 
projects for the amelioration and elevation of the condition of the laboring 
classes; the wide-spread interest manifested in the diffusion of usefu 
knowledge, and the systematic efforts te improve educational science: 
the rapid and hitherto unprecedented advancement of the arts and sciences; 
the important diseoveries and improvements in mental and moral philoso- 
phy ; and the numerous and rapidly increasing institutions and associations 
for the promotion of benevolent and charitable objects, the relief of huma. 
suffering in all its forms, the mitigation of the various evils incident» 
any imperfect social economy, and the diffusion and advancement of 4 
higher and nobler eivilizafion, and a more enlightened philanthrophy — 
all these, and numerous other symptoms, afford unerring indications of 
progressive improvement, coéxtensive with the wants and requirements 
of an age distinguished thus far, beyond all its predecessors, by an 10 
crease in all] the elements of individual and social well-being. 
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Ill. 
HOLY LOVE. 


BY T. H. CHIVERS, M. D. 





’ 


‘* The light whose smile kindles the univerze.’’—Adonais. 


Tuere is joy in such love, beyond all that is known, 
When it comes like the first song that infancy hears ; 
When its young heart receives, for the first time, the tone 

That it gives back again in an echo of tears. 
For the miner that takes from the cold earth the stone 
That he wears on his breast as it came from the sod, 
[s too poor for the purchase of love only known 
Unto God—unto God. 


[t is love that ean live in the cold breath of scorn. 
If the loved one will only be gay with the gay ;— 
For the cloud that shall come on the light of its morn, 
Is the one that reflects but the Heaven of Day. 
It is love that will pant like the hart for the brook, 
When pursued by the hounds from his native abode, 
And though driven afar on the cold world, will look 
Unto God—unto God. 


It is love that can dwell in the cool, shady bower, 
Where the loved one was seen in the days of her youth, 
And commune with delight on the thoughts of that hour, 
When the lips of his soul spoke the music of truth. 
It is love that can weep at the sound of the tone 
Like the one that was heard when his heart overflowed, 
When the prayers that were offered were lifted alone 
Unto God—unto God. 


It is love like the music that comes from the stream, 
When its shoal-troubled bosom is burthened beneath ; 
Let the heart be but troubled, in life’s early dream, 
And the love that it yields will be stronger than death. 
There is joy in such love beyond all that is known, 
When the soul in its purity makes its abode 
In the heart that it loves, while it yields up its own 
Unto God—unto God. 
Virta ALtecra, Ga, 
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IV. 
FLOWER MEMORITIES, 


* [ kaow a bank whercon the wild thyme blows, 

Where oxlips and the nodding violet grows, 

Quite overeanopied with rich woodbine, 

With sweet musk roses, and with eglantine.”’ 
Midsummer Night's Dream. 

Who hath not, shrined deep in his heart, the picture of a sunny spot 
whére flowers grew, and set round with frame-work of the faires: 
treasures garnered up by memory ?—a sweet affection here, and there s 
precious joy. This priceless se mblance of the things we loved, may 
never fade, or dim with years, like other things we knew i in days gone by: 
they faint, and fainter grow, and far, and farther in the distance seem, til! 
iningled in the shadowy mists of deep forgetfulness, they are lost forever 
trom the sight. Not so this flowery treasure of the heart, warm in the 
sunlight of its sweet resting place; it still lives on, even when the snows 
ofage are gathering on the onee fair brow. 

Tell me, weary wanderers from the home of early years, do ye not 
remember a little stream close by your father’s door, or perhaps in the 
distant field, along whose banks wild flowers grew ? Have ye not wandered 
there to watch the first pale buds that peeped above the withered grass’ 
and then perchance have built a rustic bridge, and once upon the other 
side have sought the fair young treasures of the wood? Behold! Tm 
Fiower Srrrit hath been there, and waked the sweetest children of her 
blooming world from their long, wintry dream. Look on the sunny side 
of each protecting tree; there they are, low nestled among the dead leaves | 
of a season gone by. ‘They have opened their bright eyes upon a cold 
world; for, ever and anon, hoary beaded Winter comes peering back over 
the distant hills, with his scowling visage and biting breath, and leaves 1 
blight upon the vale, and a frown upon ‘the sky. But see! the guardian 
one haselad them in a shining robe of silken down, lest he should rudely 
breathe upon their opening beauties.* With what delight ye gathered 
them and hastened to acorn the rustic play house, or Jay them on your 
mother’s work-table, and then in childish giee have hid beneath to hear her 
wonder who had placed them there. For nought but their beauty did ye 

love them then, but when ye see them now, do they not bring sweet 
thoughts of that fur time, like gentle music trembling on the twilight 


= SD 








* The flower here » cule ered to, is the earliest wild flower of this climate, the Hepatic ~atrilubs. It 


way be foand about the first of April it woods ope ning to the south, and the flower stem and leaf sve 
soveced with the thickest and most delicwte pubescence. 
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breath of eve? Do ye not hear ayain your mother’s voice, now hushed 
in the deep silence of the grave? Rings not your sister’s merry laugh 
again upon the ear, though oceans roll between your forms? 

“Though in this western clime we do not have a “ feast of roses,”"—we 
do not “ talk in flowers,” or float them down upon the tide, with “ festal 
lamps,” as symbols of our destiny, like the impassioned children of the 
Rast—yet is there ought in life that is touching, joyous, sad or beautiful, 
in which they have not borne a part? A holy ministry is theirs; and even 
children, though scarcely conscious of its power, seem to understand it as 
by intuition. Let me relate an incident to illustrate this. 


—There was a little school, whose ornament and pride had been a fair, 
young boy over whose dark locks the light of thirteen summer suns had 
shed their smile. For several days he had been absent fiom his class, and 
there came news that he was nigh to death. I hastened to the house that 
I might behold him once more before the light of that bright eye was 
quenched in death. A deep, funeral hush was resting everywhere within 
that happy home where merry voices had so often rung, and signs of woe 
sat mute on every face. The eldest darling of the house lay writhing in 
the grasp of fell disease, and the wild ravings of delirium but showed that 
grasp was a most fatal one. None but those who performed the pxrt of 
nurses were allowed to enter his room; a death blow this to all my hopes. 
And could it be that I was never more to see that high, fair brow, and 
blooming cheek—that sparkling eye, which I had seen so often flash with 
deeper brilliancy,when a new or startling thought, a beam of truth immuta- 
ble, broke in upon the mind that loved so well to gather up these precious 
things? How could I but weep? At length I heard a gentle footstep: 
it was the little brother of the stricken boy. He had brought a handful 
of the early garden flowers, and laying them down beside me, with a faint 
smile turned away. He had scarcely gone when little Elsey, the youngest 
servant of the family, came in from another room, and whispered low, with 
an entreating voice: “ Miss S. there isa beautiful Carnation im the window, 
allin bloom; will you not take it? come, do; Mrs. L. would like for you 
to have it, Pm.sure.” Neither child had ever done a thing of this kind 
before, nor could they analyze the feeling which prompted them to do it 
then. Deep emotions were stirred within their hearts; they saw that I 
was troubled and they brought the flowers in sympathy, though neither 
could have told the meaning of the word. The mother was a passionate 
lover of flowers, and had taught her household to love them too ; and they 
still bloomed on, despite the neglect of many days, and the deep shadow 
that was settling over that bright home. She heeded not their beauty 
now, for her own “ precious bud of immortality” lay trembling on the 
threshold of the tomb. 

These flower-thoughts bring other memories that come up and speak 
tome, Thereis one of a sweet, young face, and fragile form, whose gen- 
tleness and truth made her beloved of all. We met each morning for 
many months, to gather gems of truth from wiser ones who had collected 
them from out her boundless treasure-house. Our home friends were far 
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away, and the links of friendship grew strong and bright between oy, 
hearts; but there came a morn when we must part; we knew not they 
it was to meet no more on earth; but soit was. We never met again. 
E’er two short months were past, this sweet, immortal flower withers, 
from the earth to bloom more gloriously in Heaven. But why speak of 
it here?) Flowers were a parting gift between us. Sweet floweis! [4 
remember every one, and when I[ see such ones now in bloom, I alway; 
think of her.* ’ 
Yes, Sister dear, I think of thee 
When early floweret bleom ; 


They're blent with exch fond memory 
That lives above thy tomb. 


I think of thee when music tones 
“loat upward to the sky, 

And fill the air with meloly 
W hose echoes cannot div. 


I think of thee when meets my eye 
A pure and holy thir ;— 

Yes, from my heart ’t will ever be 
Thy spirit’s offering. 

I have spoken of sad memories, but I think not of these alone; there ar 
other precious, happy ones, better felt than told. Could I but take 1 
invisible odor of each flower, and transform each fragrant particle int 
words, then should they live, and glow beneath my pen; then should each 
loved association be as visible, as vivid to those who may chance to read 
these lines, as to myself. But e.ch one may have his own dear memories 
round which they shed their bloom. And thou who lovest flowers! lias 
thou not a dial, like that of Flora’s great philosopher, on which the buddin, 
of each sweet joy, and the withering of each fond hope, is marked by th 
blooming of some delicate-hued flower, or the withering of some favori! 
one, a dear friend had watched over by your side? Thus let every o 
have a language of flowers of his own. Let every flower speak in its 
own sweet way. Here lies by me, while I write, a small bouquet, pressed 
just as it was handed me; here are bright-eyed pansies, snowy daisies, anc 
feathery sprigs of fragrant mignonette; and what say they? They te! 
me of a summer spent at home after a long absence; 1 gaze on them, and 
dream that Iam there again; but the rustling of the falling leaves startles 
me with melancholy music as they pass, and then I know that Iam fu 
away. They tell me of those long, bright, summer days when there was 
a dreamy lush upon the earth, and a holy stillness in the sky. They te’ 
me of the cirele of brothers and sisters once more gathered round the 
hearth of home ;—there is jovous laughter there, and long rambles, ané 
frolies in the hay-field. And can it be that those who mingle there wit 
such deep, absorbing joy, have passed beyond the years of childhood ? Ab: 
beneath our father’s roof, the heart is ever achild. We are always children 
there. We forget the lapse of time that has swept us down upon the 
gatheriny tide of years; we forget the waves of sorrow that have rushed 





* Thes- lines, though sincere and hear:-felt, ave but a feeble t.ibute to the memory of my frien! 
and classmate, Manion l'pE.ps. 
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across the soul; the tremblings of hope—the writhings of despair—all, 
all are forgotten, save that we were children once, and are again. But 
when the laugh and the song are hushed, and we see a silver hair here and 
there mingled with our father’s dark locks, and the lines of care deepening 
upon our mother’s brow,—’t is then the appalling thought creeps like a 
shudder over us, that they and we are hastening to the grave; that home 
will not be home when those heads are laid in the dust. These simple 
flowers speak too of those who brought them an offering to friendship’s 
sacred altar-place. I behold a little room with a writing table drawn to 
the window, and on which are books, papers, writing and drawing materials 
scattered about. I seat me there again by the open window beneath 
which flowers are blooming, and hold commune with spirits that wing the 
airunseen. The door is opened, and there comes in a lady, leading by the 
hand a little boy with these very flowers grasped in his small, dimpled 
hand, and giving them to me he says, in lisping tones: “ Here, cousin, are 
some flowers for you; are they not pretty?” His rosy cheek and spark- 
ling eye—his bounding step and happy voice—seem the very embodiment 
of some sweet joy that had wandered from a brighter world. And the 
mother; there is a clear beauty resting on her brow, a queenly dignity in 
every movement she makes, a settled calm in every tone of voice, a deep 
repose which seems to say she has found life’s best good, and is satisfied 
with it. The quiet grace of her manner, and the serene beauty of her 
life have elicited from her neighbors, the sobriquet of “ The Sunbeam.” 
Yes, when I look at these flowers, there comes up a vision of home, and 
all the host of loved associations constellated there ; of days of innocence, 
scenes of joy, and hours of bliss; of “The Sunbeam” and the rose bud 
unfolding in its light. 

Let me speak of one more, and I have done. Itis ofa splendidly beau- 
tiful wild flower that found its way to me, a few months since, from on 
of the broad prairies of the “ Far West.” Sweet wanderer! A long and 
weary Way ye eame to visit me. I sat long aad held converse with its 
delicate petals ;—it spake to me of a well remembered spot where I had 
gathered such flowers in childhood. It was a little ravine bounded by 
almost perpendicular hills, and shelving rocks ; through it wound a narrow 
footpath skirted by lofty elms, so high that we fancied the-white clouds 
and the blue sky only a little way beyond; here and there a straggling 
grape vine wound itself about their stately stems, and hung in festoons 
from branch to branch, and tree to tree, while beneath, gurgled a little 
stream, sleeping at intervals in hollow basins among the roots of the old 
trees, and then scampering on, tumbling and laughing, down each mimic 
precipice, and hastening on in its glee to join the large brook that crossed 
the broad hollow beyond. Here we used to wander, hour after hour, in 
the bright spring days—three sisters and a little brother. Here we gathered 
violets, the purple flowering wintergreen, and fragrant Azalea blossoms, 
and watched the capricious Humming bird, as he darted from flower to 
flower, looking, in very truth, as if the nest in which he had been reared 
Were in some favored forest tree, into whose luxuriant boughs the brightest 
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rainbows oft had let their beams of glory fall. Thus might I go on, fro, 
flower to flower, and year to year; but enough! I bless the hand tho, 
planted flowers in every land—in every clime. Their smile has lighted y, 
the darkest corners of the earth, the wildest glen and steepest height, t). 
humblest cot and palace bower; they bloom in the sunny south, and be. 
neath the cold, blue skies where rose “The Northern Light.”"* They glad. 
den every home, and speak a language of love to every heart; and blooy 
they not in Heaven, too, unfading and immortal as its blessed light? 


We 
EVENINGS AT WELCH’S. 


I, 


SCENE—T he South West Room ; Time, half past six o'clock. Present) 
The Lone Man, the Stow Man, the PutLosopHer and Scrise. 


Long Man, (cutting a caper.) Summon Charley! (Ail take seats.) 

Slow Man, (in a deep, guttural tone.) Yes, yes, call Charley. (Begin 

to drink the vinegar.) 

LL. Man. Ring the bell, Scribe ; we are wasting time. (Seizes the milk 

pitcher, and, on finding itempty, sets it down again in disgust. Seri! 
rings the bell with some impatience.) 

Scribe. Where the deuce is the fellow! we have waited as many as 
five seconds. 

Philosopher. Intolerable! five seconds, when one has not eaten for 
three hours! 

(Long Man laughs violently till the whole company join.) 

S. Man. Yes, yes, three hours! (Laughs gutturally, and returns tot'v 

vinegar bottle.) 

Phil. Gentlemen, you are welcome to laugh, if you can do so on empty 
stomachs. I give it as my opinion, however, that it indicates emptier 
heads. 

L. Man. Ha, ha, ha! the Philosopher waxeth impatient. Solace your- 
self with a loaf of bread, my reasoner, till you can get a steak. 

Scribe. Or, if you want business, pass Slow Man the pepper sauce; he 
has exhausted the vinegar. . 

L. Man. And have the catsup in readiness. 

Scribe. Tl take charge of the mustard, and reserve it to wind up with 4 
Philosopher, watch the pepper pods! 





* Linneus, 
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Phil. For the sake of humanity, gentlemen, cease your levity. Her 


are twenty seconds gone, and no Charley. What can be the cau 
might imagine several, but none sufficient to account for so monstrous 
phenomenon. I have seen him flit by the door no less than three tim 
within the last fifteen seconds, without even turning bis head this way, ¢ 
acknowledging his awful negligence by a look of conscious guilt. 

S. Man. And now, gentlemen, before he comes, let us seitie thr 


points. (Begins counting his fingers.) First— 
~ Scribe. Nonseuse ; we shall be interrupted; wait till we are served 
Your points will keep. O, you are out of pepper sauce; well, there i 
the catsup left. 

( S. Man acquik sces with a di ep vo “al c} iralion.) 

L. Man, (ringing the bell with great violence.) Where is Charley! thi 
is outrageous. 

(Enter Charley, out of breath.) 

Charley. Well—gentlemen-—what—will you have ? 

L. Man. What a scoundrel you are, to keep us so long starving. What 
do you mean < 

Char. Icould not come sooner; I was waiting on the Mayor and Mrs. 
Edwards. 

L. Man. Could n’t come, you raseal! What right had you to stay away. 
Pretty business, indeed, to make us wait for Mayors and their friends! 
Of what consequence are such peopte to us? (Pauses, out of breath.) 

Phil., (savagely,) You wretch! we will have you basted on your own 
spit ! 

L. Man, (morosely.) Or broiled on your own gridiron! 

S. Man, (guiturally.) Or drowned in your own vinegar! 

Scribe, (benigniy.) Or fed on your own oysters! 

Phil., (with great animation.) Did you say oysters ?—Charley, Seribe 
calls for oysters. Four plates, of course ; the large oysters. 

L. Man. And large plates, Charley. 

S. Man, And the vinegar thrown in. 

Scribe, (aghast.) This must be a mistake; I didmtintend to call for 
oysters; it was only a figure of speech. 

Phil. By Epicurus! he means to back out! 

L. Man. He intends conducting himself by a retrograde movement, out 
of the dilemma! 

S. Man. He means to make us pay our own bills! ‘hey ‘ll charge 
extra for pepper sauce. 

Phil. To back out! what practical sophistry ! 

L. Man. What a cursed temper it shows! 

(Scribe looks a little frightened.) 

Char. Come, gentlemen, what will you have ? 

Scribe, (nervously.) Get them the oysters,and any thing else they call for. 

Omnes. Bravo! hurra! Get the oysters! 

L. Man. And while they are dcing, bring me a plate of cold ham, just 
to keep my appetite good ; black tea, and crackers. 
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Phil. And hand in something for me; I feel faint; any little thing—, 
beefsteak, two or three pullets, a mutton chop, a veal cutlet, some potatoes 
and a dozen boiled eggs ; that will do for a beginning—O yes—ecoffee. ;, 
vood—if not, black tea, and—crackers. 

S. Man. And replenish the castor. 

Char., (to Scribe.) And you? 

Scribe. Some raspberry pie; green tea, weak; and crackers. (Chari. 

produces the viands and disappears.) 

Phil. Pshaw! eat something—a haunch of veal. 

Neribe. There’s only one; I would not rob you of that. 

L. Man, (with great dignity.) Scribe, you must learn to respect people’. 
feelings. 

Phil. (sententiously.) You must improve your disposition, Scribe; 
will help your appetite. 

S. Man. Yes, yes; the appetite depends on the state of mind. Yet | 
never noticed that Seribe’s appetite was very poor, though he has a—uy 
—a—a very bad temper, I know; so I suppose it must be. 

Scribe. Pray, gentlemen, what does this allmean? Have n’t I a rig! 
to eat raspberry pie? 

lL. Man. There! vou are getting passionate! 

Phil. For Heaven’s sake, Scribe, observe propriety ! 

Scribe, (wonderingly.) What have] done! 

L. Man and Phil. (both growing very red in the face.) Do be silent. 2 
you cannot speak without abusing us! 

Scribe, (testily.) I never abuse animals. 

Phil., (cooling down.) Scribe evadeth argument. 

Scribe. The Philosopher returneth to his steak. 

L. Man, (with increasing dignity.) Pshaw! 

Scribe. The Long Man shooteth his granny! 

(Omnes laugh ; Long Man with a wry face.) 

Phil. This steak is felicitous, 

lL. Man. This ham is glorious. 

SN. Man. | like this cold tongue, with mustard. But now, gentlemen, 
listen to my three points. (Lays down his knife and begins counting 
his fingers.) First— 

L. Man. Can’t listen, yet; wait till the oysters come in. 

Phil. Of course; why, Slow Man, I am astonished that vou should 

endeavor to intrude business before the oysters come. 

S. Man. But here is a principle of Theology—a question I have reflected 
a great deal upon, till I have concluded that these three points— 

Scribe. Hang the points! These gentlemen live only by piece-mea: ; 41 
present they are all dead except the stomach. 

Phil. Scribe is getting awakened ; let us have an essay from him. 

L. Man. Anessuay, of course ;—though that is my department.—What 
subject ? 

Phil. Slow Man’s vinegar. 

Seribe. Ugh! shall I imagine it green tea? 
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Phil. Preposterous! call it vinegar. 

Scribe. I feel in a state of quiescence; if I talk, I must have a placid 
theme. 

L. Man. Imagine it pale ale. | 

Scribe. Very well; ale assimilates kindly withthe system, making men 
silly and good humored. Gentlemen, this is ale; the best of pale ale; 
such as giveth to the yeoman his red nose and brawny muscle ; such as 
made Prince Hal merry and Falstaff immortal. I declare, 1 would not 
exchange a mug of this ale for the drinking horn of king Witlaf. 

L. Man. Nor the goblin-skull of Odin. 

Phil. Nor the bowl of King Cole. 

S. Man. Nor the calix of Bacchus. 

Scribe. No, nor the Duke of Schoss Johannisbergher’s horn of Oberon: 
not for any, nor all. Let your imaginations follow mine. Watch the 
dark brown liquid, mantling under its snowy froth! not the far-famed 
metheglin of the old Dane glowed with so steady and convincing a 
brillianey. More sparkling—more foaming it may have been; more in- 
stinct with a fierce and fiery life; but more fascinating—never! 

L. Man. Scribe, be prudent; we shall get intoxicated on your very 
description. 

(Omnes laugh but Scribe ; Long Man loudest of all.) 

Scribe. I ean illustrate. Men of physical lore give to the human race 
three temperaments; the motive, the vital, the mental. I will liken ale 
to the motive; strong, slow, steady ; none of your quick, flashy impulses— 
no foolish fancies, but gradual ard sure. A man possessing the motive 
temperament, has strength; no cheat, in the shape of activity, but down- 
right strength. Soa man who gets drunk on beer, is drunk; that you 
may rely on; there is no cheat or illusion about it. 

Metheglin shall represent the vital temperament, where men have activity 
instead of strength. In both, you find fire, and fumes, and a wonderfu! 
effervescence; but I question whether metheglin, with all its fury, has half 
the virtue—the solid virtue—of ale. No, it eannot be; a man drunk on 
beer will be twice the beast of the two. 

The mental— 

Phil. There, you have said enough; your illustrations are very fine, 
but not at all convincing. They please the fancy, but do not satisfy the 
jadgment. We feel a sort of sympathy, engendered by your enthusiasm, 
but fail to trace the causes which should influence our decision. 

S. Man. The Philosopher reasoneth ! 

L. Man. Truce to such folly! Reason, forsooth! As though Reason 
were necessary to the perception of a great truth! Who has not felt the 
mysterious intuition that enables us to grasp conclusions which the feebler 
reasoning powers could never have reached! And this is a higher gift 
than reason; it is the inspiration which has cast its awful influence o’er 
holy men in all ages, and made them seers of undeveloped truths, and 
prophets of that which lies hidden from the vulgar gaze, far in the mists 
of the future ! 


: 
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Phil. The Long Man becometh Transcendental. 

Scribe. Gentlemen, let us proceed temperately and seriously jn 4), 
discussion. I contend that ale is a better liquor than metheglin, and wi] 
adduce my reasons. If they seem somewhat fanciful, forbear; y.4,.. 
that the beer I describe is wholly imaginary ; Slow Man’s vinegar hej; 
its sole representative, and that having now disappeared. But to ae. 
ceed.—Ale soothes the spirit; it sympathizes with the nervous gang)jo, 
communicating with that portion of the cranium where Gall has locate; 
Benevolence. Metheglin is a fiery spirit, which affects more the ce 'P posit 
ganglion which operates on Combativeness, and the lower orga A 
gives to the mind a sweet, dreamy quiet,—some may call it - a 
which happily renders us oblivious of the irritants of life; metly 9 
inspires us with an increased perception of them ali. Gentlemen, I muy 
tax your imaginations a step farther. Consider me an alderman—an ini 
lectual alderman, if possible; an alderman, gentlemen, if such an ides 
monstrosity be not too extravagant, possessing a just and delicate appre. 
ciation of the beautiful and the true in physical and social life. Of course, 
gentlemen, I am fat; imagine me to be a fat man.—Now ;—ale giveth | 
the soul, peace, and to the body, flesh; it clothes the muscles with thei 
unctuous covering ; swells out the adipose membrane with its congeni; 
fat. Metheglin kindles a fire in the veins that tries out this substan 
which is the glory and consolation of physical life, and leaves you as lea 
asa shad; fit for deeds of violence and blood. No wonder the Northme 
were pirates ; no wonder that they plundered churches and slew priests 
and took violent exercise in other incredible ways! they drank metheg! 
and were lean; what better could you expect of lean men? It is no mar 
vel to me, with these data before me, that the women took their hus 
bands’ shrouds ready made to the feasts; Ido not feel even surpris: 
that such men, drinking metheglin till they had become lean, should hoo 
their girdles together and cut each other to death with their horril 
knives, like Arkansas law-makers. But you never saw men who driv 
ale—portly, personable men—indulge in such inhuman pastimes. Th 
very thought is absurd. —We submit the case. 

Omnes. Bravo! bravo! 

Scribe (modestly.) Thank you, gentlemen; this applause is tru 
grateful to youthful diffidence. 

(All assume different attitudes of astonishment ; Long Man goes direct! 
into convulsions ; the Philosopher doubles himself up for some seconds 
while Slow Man utters innocent oaths with his eyes, and makes sever 
guttural attempts at words—all failures. Enter Charley with the oyster 
which he disposes while the company slowly recover their self possession 

Char. What else, gentlemen ? 

L. Man, (wiping his eyes.) 1s all here? the coffee—the crackers ! 

Char. All right. What else will you have. 

Scribe. Your absence ; vanish! 

(Charley vanishes, and all fell to work.) 

Phil. The coffee is capital. 
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with Yemen. Exquisite! 

§. Man. And now, gentlemen, I suppose I can unfold my sacred theor, 

Phil. Yes; count off the points. 

S. Man. Ihave devoted a life-time to the contemplation of this subjec 
and others, and have come to the conclusion that the world is absorbing 
its religion; actually eating it up, as Saturn did his offspring, and as pul- 
lets sometimes do their eggs. No man ean look through history and 
society without seeing the necessity of religion; of some form of wor- 
ship, coupled with a code of morality that shall terrify and persuade men 
into obedience to the true laws of their being. I do not hesitate to say 
that we need revelation. And without pausing to decide how much of 
what pretends to be revelation, is really so, we will look at the question as 
outsiders—persons without the prejudices of education. We see a very 
wicked world, receiving into it three volumes, differing in character and 
claim, and each purporting to be a Heaven-ordained, sin-exterminating, 
world-improving volume. Now, if we can determine their relative merits, 
we shall be able to see whether the world is growing better or worse. 

Phil. Good; the better the book, the better the age. 

S. Man. The reverse. Here are the books; (couwnting.) First, the 
Bible; second, the Koran, and third ; the Book of Mormon. 

Omnes. Horrible ! 

S. Man. The first was the Bible, and it wasthe best. It needed to be 
for it found a very wicked world to reform. The next was the Koran 
not so good, but still a very fair book. Ido not hesitate to say that wer 
Mohammed now living, he would be a very good, quiet citizen, and a gen 
tleman whose acquaintance I should be happy to make and enjoy. Th 
Book of Mormon is inferior to both these ; and thus conclusively show 
that the world is fast approaching a perfect state ; for if it were very bac 
a much better book would have been required to reform it. And now 
gentlemen, give me your counsel on my theology; it combines reasor. 
faith and expediency, and all adapted to the spirit of the age. 

Phil. Fudge! it is not comprehensive; it leaves out the Druids an 
Sybils. 

L. Man. It repudiates the Eddas, Swedenborg and Andrew Jackso: 
Davis. Pshaw! 

Scribe. It totally ignores the Shaster and Zendavesta, to say nothin; 
of the Cabala, the Talmud, and Rabbinical manuscripts. Are Zoroaste 
and Brahma, and the Rabhjns, to be shoved aside in this way ? Nonsense 

S. Man. But, gentlemen— 

Omnes. Absurd! We won’t listen. We— 

(Enter Charley, in great haste, and hands a letter to Phil., who reads ' 

and then springs into the air. It passes from hand to hand, each oni 
springing into the air in turn; all then rush distractedly from the roon 


—Long Man pausing only to drink the tea-milk.) 
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Tue gay and the heartless I meet in the throng 


a 


But the lovely, alone, will I worship in song ; 


? 5) 


For the flower that is ravished by every bee 
Retains not its charm or its beauty fer me. 


But give me the heart that is ever at ease, 
With one soul to adore, and one lover to please ; 
Like the rose that in sunshine perfumes its own bed, 


And in storm, weeps the tears that another has shed 


Yes, give me the heart that is chaste in desire ; 
That is governed in passion, though kindled in fire ; 
That is filled with the fragrance of love’s richest bloom. 


To diffuse o’er my pathway and shed o’er my tomb. 


[ court not the lily, or rose on the cheek ; 

But give me the heart that is humble and meek ; 

Whose spirit in gentleness vies with the dove ; 

And the lip that is tinged with the beauty of leve. 
Fasivs, N.Y 


THE HOUR OF INSPIRATION. 


. 


Not morning, with its freshened air, 
Nor noonday’s fierce and sultry glare, 


Nor yet the evening hour ; 
But midnight, with its thoughts of dread, 
And slumbering emblems of the dead, 
Calls forth the spirit’s power. 
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Vi. 
THE EMBLEM OF OUR COUNTRY :— 


A CHAINED EAGLE, WITH TORN AND DISHEVELED PLUMAGE. 


BY REV. S. J. MAY. 


, 


My next neighbor, a few days ag», received a large Eagle, that was 
captured in Ohio. He fastened him to a low post, by a chain some ten or 
Gficen feet long, and left him to meditate, as he might, upon his sad con- 


dition. My study window overlooks the yard where this noble bird is 
mprisoned ; and for the last hour I nave entered too deeply into his 
humiliation, to be able to raise my thoughts to any higher subject. But 
he has seemed to me, by no means, a low theme. I have not been gazing 
at him merely as a bird, but as the emblem of my country. This eagle, 
chained, torn, disheveled as he is, and insulted as he has been by troops of 
men and boys, has appeared to me only too emblematie of this American 
Union—this noble, proud Republie—my country, that at her birth seemed 
plumed already for the skies ——eager to rise as on eagle’s wings, to the 
very empyrean of poligjeal light, above the mists and clouds that surround 
the dynasties of the Old World; to gaze with eye unblenching at the 
meridian day of human rights, and bear around the world, on untiring 
pinion,our glorious Declaration of Independence. 

But O! hew changed, how sad the spectacle! I see it imaged in this 
poor eagle, in my neighbor’s dirty yard. This King of birds, that might 
perch at pleasure on the highest mountzin peaks, and soar above them to 
the gates of Heaven, is here moping demurely, restricted to a few feet of 
earth, and forbidden to rise beyond the reach of his relentless captor. 

Two or three times he seems to have forgotten his enthralment. He 
las flapped his broad wings, looked upward and essayed to fly. But the 
chain, the chain, has held him; and after a few painful struggles, he has 
fallen prostrate. 

A lad, ({ shall hereafter call him Wilmot,) compassionating his utter 
debasement, has just now fixed for him a perch, about three feet from the 
ground. It was affecting to see how eagerly the once noble bird sprang 
to the “proviso ;” humiliating, that, for a while, he really seemed proud of 
his elevation. He stepped loftily, looked about bim with an air of exulta- 
tion, turned his eye to the heavens that he loves, once more spread his 
broad pinions, and Jaunched him for a flight. O! how abortive; scarcely 
had he left his perch, when he encountered his chain again, and fell to the 
earth, 
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And now he seems to be settling himself, resigned to his fate ; conte; 
o attempt no more for freedom, so he may be left to maintain his per 

But here come crue] men and wanton boys to try his temper. Op, 
more valiant than the rest (he must be a Calhoun,) has actually tak, 
hold of the end of his perch, and is determined to shake him off. 
poor bird resists awhile; clings to his “ proviso ;” but alas! the chain . 
around his spiritnow. Te yields, he falls. Shouts of victory fill th 
Emboldened by his obvious imbecility, another has seized him by his up. 
chained leg; and lo! despite his screams, the fiery flashes of his eye, a; 
the furious flapping of his wings, he is now flat upon his back. 

All this has actually passed before my sight. Is it not signifiean 
Could I, would you, interpret it otherwise than as I have intimated? 


ANCIENT PSYCHOLOGY. 


“Tue Soul,” says Plotin, in his Euncades, “ can be admitted to an int: 
mate union with the principle of all intelligence, and may draw from this 
communion, a sublime illustration.” To this state, Plato has given th: 
name of inlellectual catalepsy ; Plotin, that of reduction to unity; Porphyry 
that of a shooting forth towards the intelligible ; and Proclus that of faith. 

Plato relates in his Republic, that an Armenian, called Er, having fallen 
into a lethargy which lasted twelve days, had seen the other world. The 
familiar spirit of Socrates, was, without doubt, the organ of a communics- 
tion with the spiritual world. Pliny, among other remarkable examples 
of this kind, cites the case of Hemestimes of Clazomene, whose soul often 
quitted the body to go beyond and to discover things which could not be 
perceived by others present. Degerando is of opinion that some relation 
may be traced between this fact and the well-known phenomena of som- 
nambulism. Celsus relates the story of Aristeus of Proconnesus, who. 
after having miraculously disappeared from among men, showed himself 
at different times and in various places to several persons. Herodotus, 
however, affirms that Aristeus, instead of disappearing from men, thus 
miraculously, died, and subsequently appeared as above stated. 

The modern phenomenon of the double sight, appears also to have been 
known to the ancients. Aulus Gellius relates that Cornelius saw from 
Padua the battle of Pharsalus; and Aristotle drew from this source 20 
induction on the soul’s immortality. Dion relates in the life of Domitian, 
that on the day, and at the instant, of the death of that Emperor, Apollonius 
saw his murder from Ephesus. He also refers to a vision of Trajan 
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Pliny, the younger, spe: aks of a spirit who appeared to Athanagoras ; and 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus, of: one experienced by the brothers Tarquin. 


« These communications of the soul with an invisible order of things,” 
says Bern: ardin de St. Pierre, “ dre rejected by our modern men of science, 
ise they are not within the reach of their systems and of their alma- 


pec: l 
but how many things exist, which are not to be accounted for by 


nacs ; 


yr reason, or which have not even been pereeived by it?” “ These are 
for mortals,” says Benjamin Constant; “ mysterious days, when the soul, 
berated from bodily dependence, is thrown forward into the future, and 
quires, by a happy effort, the right to interrogate its destiny.” It was 

belief ‘of Schubert, an eminent naturalist of Germany, that epochs 
have existed, in which man had so lively and so delicate a sensibility to 
existing phenomena, that he was able, by his own impression, to divine 
the most hidden seercts of nature. “ These primitive faculties,” he says, 
‘have become blunted; and it is often the diseased irritability of the 
nerves, which, by weakening the power of mere reason, restores to man 
hat he formerly owed to the very fulness of his strength.” Origen tells us 
hot the first men received warning by celestial voices, and that they some- 
‘mes saw the angels of God, who came from Him to visit them. 

That there exists a mode of perception, different from those with which 
ve are acquainted, there can be no reasunable ground to doubt. That 
this was the hidden principlé of the Egyptian philosophy, of that of the 
Magi, and of Pythagoras, has been conjectured by many enlightened 
minds. The secret, or esoteric doctrine of Plato, seems tu owe its origin 
to this conception. In his epistles to Dionysius, he says; “ If these doe- 
trines are communicated to men but little enlightened, there are none 
whieh would seem to them more ebsurd; if they are presented to men 
ble and well-informed, there are none which show themselves more divine 
nd admirable. These things, besides, cannot be written down; they 
reveal themselves to the soul as an interior light.” 

Theodore Gaza relates a remarkable vision which took place in his 
time. Julian, the Apostate, says of himself, that he was often visited by 
a spirit, to whom he gave the name of Esculapius. Ctesias relates, that 
Amytis, the motheg of Cambyses, appeared to her son, after her death. 
very reader is familiar with the recital in Plutarch and Appian, of the 
vision which surprised Brutus on the eve of tht battle of Philippi. Valerius 
testifies that in the same battle, the specter of Caesar appeared to Cassius. 
Suetonius tells a similar story of Octavius. According to Tacitus and 
Pliny, the younger, Curtius Ruffius had, in this manner, the presage of 
his future fortune; and Julius C: ipitolinus asserts that the death of Per- 
inax Was announced to him in a vision. Theodoret, in his Eeclesiastical 
listory, avers that the death of the Emperor Julian was positively an- 
iounced by some of the Christians several days before information of that 
‘vent, from the ordinary sources, could have been received. 

The most illustrious authors of antiquity seem to have entertained the 
host undoubting faith in this theory of spritual vision, “founded” says 
‘ieero in his Book on Divination “upon the vigor and excellence of the 
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soul when di Manel yon the sense, which nimane sslastade either i 
sleep or extasies ; souls then take flight of themselves, and atfain the s; oh 
of what their connection with the body prevents them from penetrating jn;, 
The Neo Platonists, Porphyry, Jamblichus, Plutareh and Proclus, belione 
with Plato in the apparition of the souls of the dead. Ulpian and :4, 
Roman juriconsults entertained a like faith. Heraclitus, and after } i 
Plutarch, observed that “the finest things of this world are unknowy, 
from the arrogance of men who refuse to believe aught of which +), 
human mind cannot comprehend the reason.” 

The Scriptures abound ia illustrations of the doctrines here propounde 
The writings of the inspired prophets, the historical records of the 0); 
Testament, the Psalms, the book of Job, the Gospels and the Epist\es 
are full of proofs of the presence and the power of the spiritual wor! 
over the spiritual nature of man—of its influence upon our destiny—); 
its constant supervision of our highest welfare—of its accessibility 
certain moods of mind to the enlarged mental vision of ge ell 
of its reality. In his second apology forthe Christians, Justin a nt 
avers that “the apparitions made to children without stain, and withoy: 
impunity, the oracles given when we sleep, nocturnal visions, so ma 
ratiocinations which are uttered by the expert in this science, sufficient! 
prove that souls have life and sentiment, after having left the body.” 

But the proofs of the reality, power and induence of spiritual manites 
tations are far from being confined to the dim and misty regions of 
tiquity, or to the history of the primitive Christian ehurch. Innumeral 
testimonials, clear, explicit and undeniable, pervade the annals of ever 

‘ivilized community from hx earliest periods of which we have any 
count, to the present day; and to refuse our assent to this “clou 1 of \ 
nesses” comprising among them men of the strictest integrity, the hi 
est ability and the most unquestioned authority in philosophy, s 
religion and morals, would be to subvert the strongest foundations of rea. 
son and faith. To refer these phenomena to some general and satisfact 
principle founded in the nature of the human soul, and the attributes o! 
its Creator, and to accept them as visible manifestations of His pow 
and will, most consist with eur obvious duty and highest welfare. 

+. 


To anticipate is pleasant, but in order to enjoy, we must begin now. We was! 
tind, as we pass along, all the flowery places—the happy thoughts—the sunn 
scenes of life, that we may ; for these constitute the poetry of our every-day exis 
tenee. To enjoy all these, and to anticipate still purer and higher joys, is () 


creed and the practiee of the happiest. 
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IX. 
THE PRESIDENT STORIES. 


BY CHARLES ACTON, 





RAVELINGS FROM A TANGLED SKEIN. 
CHAPTER II. 
REVELATORY. 


[ HAVE not given you the argument of my story in the preceding rude pic- 
ture. That was designed to illustrate one character introduced. The events 
| shall narrate, are included in a small portion of the fifth period mentioned. 

Fancy a small room, furnished with the utmost comforts of bachelor- 
dom. A cheerful fire blazes in the grate, toward which are extended the 
slippered feet of a young man whose countenance indicates a present ap- 
preciation of present enjoyments. He is evidently in an appreciative hu- 
mor; he appreciates that glowing fire, flashing its smiles so fervently upom 
his very face ; he appreciates the luxury of dressing gown and slippers ; 
he appreciates the library in the corner, the loose volumes scattered over 
the table at his side, the T'’ribune which he has just laid by, the very carpet 
under his feet. He is musing on the world outside, and the reflections 
heighten his appreciation. How few, he thinks, are so exempt from real 
care as myself. He starts a little as a sound falls faintly on his ear, 
doubting whether it is the serenade of an itinerant cat outside, or the 
wail of some miserable baby in another portion of the house. As a rep- 
etition proves the latter hypothesis true, he relapses into his musing fit, 
with a compassionate smile at those unhappy people who are afflicted with 
the eare of babies. 

And new he becomes restless, and moves uneasily in his chair. It is 
evident that the current of his thoughts has changéd. The pleasant fan- 
cies have fled before those of a sterner make. From a pleased contem- 
plation of his own happiness, he glides into a compassion for the miseries 
of the destitute, and finally an indignation at the heartlessness of the 
few who guide the machinery of Society. He turns to his table ; the im- 
plements of writing lie temptingly before him; he seizes a pen and will 
pour out his indignant thoughts upon paper, hoping that they may arouse 
some to the imminence of the evils he sees. 

That room you will recognize as my study; that man as myself. 

But the pen had not touched the paper when there came a low rap at 
the door, and a friend entered. 


YOL. I, 7 
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I had returned, searce an hour since, from a social gathering, where }). 
friend was present. We had broken up early—it was a sort of fam), 
visit—and gone home; I, to write my article, as I anticipated, and he. ». 
I supposed, to sleep. Both suppositions were wrong, for my friend wy. 
suddenly present; a very good guaranty that I should write nothing, ang 
that he was not sleeping ; for somnambulism was no part of his eccentric. 
ities. 

I welcomed Fritz Leaming with cordiality, notwithstanding his mg). 
apropos interruption; for he was an old and dear friend, and I could ye); 
afford to treasure my inspiration till another time, for the sake of his eo. 
versation. My civilities were returned with a half absent air, as he }aij 
aside his hat, and, appropriating a chair, permitted his feet to share wi) 
my own the shining fender. To my stight commonplaces, he replied yer, 
carelussly, or not at all, till 1 began to think him intolerably dull, ay 
wonder why he came. But I soon detected a pressure on his mind o} 
some engrossing thought, and exerted myself to banish or draw it out 


We soon came to speak of the evening we had spent; and there his 
interest seemed to awaken. He spoke on indifferent points for a fey 
moments, and then suddenly exclaimed : 

“ T have this night made a discovery.” 

“Indeed ;” said I, “ may I know the character of it ?” 

“ Yes, for it concerns you. I have for sometime noticed your intimacy 
with our friend, Fanny Collins; you walk, ride and romp with her ; attend 
her toconcerts and tochureh. ‘Tell me—have you ever made love to her” 

I was amused at his earnestness, and vet vexed. “J cannot coneceiy: 
the object of your question,” said I,“ yet will answer it. No such ides 
has ever occurred to me as the one you advance. 1 associate with Fanny 
because I find her agreeable, as I.do with divers other young ladies, to nom 
of whom I make love. Will that do ¢” 

“With no other do you associate so freely as with her. Already has 
this intereourse been noticed by others. Are you quite sure that your 
heart is untouched ?” 

“ My dear friend,” said I, with some feeling, “ I am hurt by your susp» 
cions. I had supposed myself above the reach of such gossip; my baehelot 
character | imagined to be intact. What can have put such menstrous 
fancies into your head ?” 

* Do you not carry er pieture ? 

“ A mere token of friendship; of sisterly regard ; for she is one of th 
few sisters of my adoption.” 

“Ha, ha! do you think to cheat me with such nonsense? But you sa 
that you have no stronger feeling than the one you mention ; I know thal 
Ican believe you. 1 regret that this is so; for you need to marry—indeed 
you do; be calm ;—and no where else rte I know a woman so admirabls 
adapted to your singular wants.” 

“My friend,” said I, with great gravity,“ you are going too fast. 
have already told you that Fanny Collins feels no regard for me stronge! 
than that of a very good friendship. Even then, did [ imagine myself + 
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entertaining such fealbinge' as you annie, I atioutd ental them at once, 
as vain; for no future association with her can excite a stronger interest 
in her mind for me than she now experiences. It would have been done 
before now, were it possible.” 

«T assent.” 

“ How do you mean ?” 

“The discovery I have made this night, is this; ‘that Fanny Collins 


loves you.” 
[started from my seat in unfeigned astonishment. I could only say, 


“ Absurd !” 

“Loves you, deeply, fervently. Now I have no desire to color the 

matter in the least. I went with you this evening with no suspicion on 
my mind. But my attention was arrested -by what I observed ; ; never 
have I seen more unequivocal and unmistakable signs of the passion than 
to-night. You will not dispute my experience in such lessons ;”—and he 
smiled significantly—* I tell you that what I have said is true as Holy 
Writ.” 

“Fritz Leaming,” said I, with what composure my astonishment left 
me, “I know your skill in reading the human heart. I know your experi- 
ence of its passions and its impulses. But I tell you, at the same time, 
that you are, in this matter, greatly, wonderfully deceived. How would 
it be possible for such a feeling to exist, unsuspected by myself?” 

“You,” he replied,“ have had no suspicions, and no incentives to ob- 
servation. You have imagined your own feelings reciprocated, and no 
more ;—what woman of taste and judgment would reveal a secret like 
this, te eyes that did not seek it? It is not when you are observing her 
that the indications are visible. It is only when your attention, and that 
of all present, is seemingly Otherwise engaged. Such was the case to-night ; 
and I repeat, that never have I seen more convincing tokens of affection 
than were there manifested.” 

For some moments, I did not reply. The few words which had pissed 
between us, changed entirely the current of my thoughts. My mind fast- 
ened on the new idea it had received, with an intensity I cannot describe. 
I briefly ran over the past, for some memories that might prove the fallacy 
of my friend’s theory. My scrutiny was in part successful. 


“Fritz,” said I,“were you endowed with the wisdom of an angel,I should 
not credit this strange story. I cannot believe that such a feeling could 
possibly exist, and I remain unobservant of ‘its growth; I'cannot even 
imagine such a thing possible at all. In all that has passed between us, 
not one circumstance recurs to my mind which in the least disposes it to 
credit your fancy. On the contrary, such has always been her conduct 
towards me, that, had I felt disposed to suspect her of such a tendency, 
that suspicion would have enjoyed an exceeding brief existence. I tell 
you”"—and I rose from my‘chair as one to whom reflection has, at last, 
brought conviction—“ that you are laboring under a delusion, induced by 
circumstances which you misconstrue ; and I hope you will suffer it to be 
dispelled.” 
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Now my friend is a man more famous for adhering to an opinion thg, 
for hastily forming it. His determination to abide by the one he ha; 
formed on this question, was expressed by an emphatic “ umph!” as \, 
threw himself on the lounge with the resolute purpose of doing battle ,, 
its behalf. 

“It is very well,” said he,“ for you to dispute the fact; I expected », 
less. Your position and temperament disqualify you for its perceptio, 
But see it at last, you must and will. Meantime, one of two things yoy 
should do; either return the passion like a man of sense, or withdra, 
from her society.” 

“TI shall do neither,” said I,in reply; “I shall return no imaginar, 

passion, nor shall I forsake the company of one for whom I feel a real), 
strong regard, and whose society affords me so much pleasure. There j, 
a tie woven, I grant; but it is a tie which admits of no closer drawing. 
and which may not be easily sundered. Really, your nonsense has a good 
deal disturbed me. That I, always so sensitive on the point of coquetry 
of every shade and shape, should be suspected of having done mischief by 
2 wanton association caleulated to induce it, is too vexatious. And ther, 
the bare thought of permitting myself to believe the fiction, supposes , 
vanity in me that I blush to think of. To warrant any such admissios, 
by a person of decently good taste—and especially one in whom vanity 
were as little justifiable as in myself—the facts should stand out in such, 
bold relief as to make conviction a thing of electrical influence. No suc 
facts, in the present case, have been, or can be, adduced. 
But, to cut the matter short,—to end, at once, your suspicions anv 
yourutterance of them—I will state a fact, new to you. Our friend Fann; 
has no longer a heart to lose or keep. Some months since, what [ hai 
long believed was made sure to me by one of her friends—one whic) 
neither you nor she could suspect—that she is already affianced.” 

Fritz looked at me with some surprise and great gravity. “If this be 
true,” he said, “ it caynot change my belief, though it must diminish m 
confidence in her. No woman, thus situated, has a right to mingle :: 
society,as she does. But, be it as it may, what I have seen to-night, coupled 
with what I have before observed, would assure me in what I have said, 
though she were fifty times affianced and married to boot.” 

And he put on his hat with the air of a man who holds within his ow: 
mind convictions which neither reasoning nor ordinary facts can shake. 

“Do not understand me to say,” continued I,“ that this engagement |> 
formal and acknowledged. I know no such thing. I had observed ant 
made up my mind; my informant has done the same with far better op- 
portunities. Her entire means of knowing I may not state; it is unsus- 
pected by those most interested. It is enough that it is reliable.” 

My frieud departed, but so did not the thoughts he had awakened. Firm 
as were my convictions in opposition to his own, the mind would sti! 
cling to the subject. It was certainly true that I had received from her 
evidences of esteem which, coming from any one else, would have sur- 
prised me. She had manifested kindness—affectton ; she had admitted 
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me to a closeness 5 of seuntince which I could but appreciate. But all 
‘his [continually referred to the circumstances which had surrounded 
ys, and the peculiarity of her own nature. So that I went to bed with a 
very steadv reason, but a most rambling imagination ; which latter proved 
its power by robbing me of six good hours of sleep. 


CHAPTER Iil. 
CONFIRMATORY. 


But the next morning brought quiet to me; quiet found amidst the 
cares of business. Having made up my mind to disbelieve all and every 
thing Fritz had said, I pro-eeded to do’so, and with capital success. 
Could I have been undisturbed in the matter, the whole would have passed 
off with me as a queer fiction, engendered by some miraculous influence, 
and to be remembered only with a smile. But fate was most unkind to 
my resolve, and misused me in the way I shall presently relate. 

T was passing along the street after dinner with another intimate friend, 
as well known to you, gentlemen, as was the first I introduced. The 
conversation, which had embraced a range of business topics, finally 
shifted to other subjects, till it came to vibrate about our friend Fanny 
Collins, with an evident tendency to center there. This tendency was 
gratified by my friend; in the blunt style which you will all recognise as 
belonging to Magnus Earncliffe, he abruptly exclaimed, 

“Hang it, Desmond, you cannot be ignorant that that girl is in love 
with you. You mey stare and take shelter behind your ‘modesty, and 
vow all sorts of disbelief; but I know you to be a man of some sense and 
more perception. You can understand tender looks, though half invol- 
untary; and earessing words and actions. If you won’t be a man and 
marry her, 1’ll be hanged if I don’t do it myself.” 

“You are welcome,” said I, laughing at his manner, at the same time 
that | was startled by words conveying so nearly the idea which I had 
resolved to banish from my mind ; “ indeed, nothing would please me bet- 
ter than such a consummation. For two individuals for whom I feel so 
great and such regard, it would give me more pleasure than almost any 
other possible event. Of your ability to do it, cireumstances induce me 
to doubt, unless you take hold of it in right earnest; in that case, I know 
you to be irresistible. In fact, now I think of it, I have half suspected her 
of entertaining for you those feelings which you so summarily and so pre- 
posterously bestow upon me.” 

“Pshaw! this is too nonsensical. I am serious. I have watched her 
somewhat closely of late, believing you to be not merely the friend you 
would seem; and I solemnly declare to you that she is yours whenever 
you choose to claim her. It is the callousness of your own heart that 
prevents your seeing it. And I say to you, beware! there is mischief in 
the acquirement of love unrequited.” 

“This is well, indeed, from you,” said I, with something of a mock 
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scorn; “from you, whom I have so often warned against this very vic. 
while myself utterly indisposed to it. The pupil has become teache; 
well, I shall endure the caution, though causeless and ill-time 1.” 

And then I went over the same arguments I had used to evince my. 
self; proving conclusively my own statement. My success was not com. 
mensurate with the merit of my reasoning ; verily, my friends are men 9; 
stubborn will and most unaceountable judgments. 

A few days passed off, and the subject had nearly ceased to oceupy my 
attention. I associated, as usual, with Fanny; I watched her with an ob. 
servation quickened by the statements I had listened to; but in nothing 
could I discover what appeared to me aconfirmation. There was a delight. 
ful manifestation of confidence and esteem, and apparent pleasure in m) 
society ; but for all I found sufficient cause without introducing the one. 


It so chanced, before long, that I received a visit from another friend— 
a stranger to the city and allin it except myself. His stay was short, bu; 
accident threw him, for half an hour, with myself, into the company 0; 
Fanny and a few other of my most intimate acquaintance. The brief pe. 
riod was passed in the interchange of those genuine and unaffected cor. 
dialities which characterize that circle, and at its close I was called by bus. 
iness to leave my friend, whom I did not again see till the next day, He 
was then preparing for his departure. I accompanied him to the cars 
which were to bear him towards the western home he had chosen— 
When seated, he casually introduced the subject of the circle into whieh 
I had the day before introduced him, and, after commenting carelessly on 
its members, regarding me with a sidelong glance, he remarked, 

“ Your friend, Miss Collins is a capital specimen of the sex.” 

“ She is, indeed,” I replied, “a fine model of a woman. With enough 
of such to redeem the inanity of female society, I should enjoy strong 
hopes of the speedy improvement of the race. The miserable relations 0: 
the sexes, at present, are among the most formidable obstacles of true 
progress.” 

“You must marry her,” he continued, not heeding my philosophica! 
episode. 

“My good fellow!” I exclaimed, with a nervous premonition of some- 
thing worse to come, “ what can have put such a notion into your head” 

“What I have seen,” he very quietly replied ; “ my half hour, yesterday, 
was quite sufficient to show me that the impression you have made on 
her heart is of no ordinary or effaceable kind. She loves you as only such 
a woman can love.” 

“ Are you bent on ever abusing me with your pitiless sarcasm?” I asked. 

“T never was more serious. The thing may not have occurred to you: 
it would not be likely to do so; I doubt very much whether she is herself 
sensible of it. But that it is ttue you may be sure; be a wise man and 
act upon this hint.” 

The last bell rung, and the train started. I had only time to give 
parting shake to his hand, utter a last “ good by,” and make my escape, 
with his, to me inexplicable words, still ringing in my ears. 
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Vice [ returned to my room and satdown. You will not appreciate my 
her feelings, gentlemen; you cannot understand them. To most people, a 
communication like that I had heard, would be only a pleasant fancy, a 
my. conscious triumph, or a profound joy. ‘To me, it was fraught with influ- 
On. ences the most disturbing and painful. I was unconcious of any quality 
Pn of that should attract the faney or engage the affections of such a woman, or 
any woman, without effort of my own. I could not credit the supposition. 
y my if ever I had noticed anything on her part which vanity might construe 
1 ob. into special regard, other than friendship, I had banished the idea with 
hing real indignation, as unworthy any but an egotist. All alone, there, in 
gh. my room, I blushed that I was forced to admit the thought, for a moment, 
mn} in my reasoning, in order to prove its fallacy. And should it be true 


for the first time, I seriously speculated upon the probability. I saw be- 
fore me the termination of our friendship; for how could I maintain, un- 
h der such circumstances, such an acquaintance! Her engagement I looked 
| upon as almost certain, and if so, and she was deliberately acting as though 
no such thing existed, how different a person was she from the Fanny in 


pe- . . . ‘2p ‘ 
al whom I had reposed unhesitating confidence. And if, as has been hinted, 
. she was cherishing a feeling unknown to herself, it became the more ne- 


He cessary that the acquaintance should be terminated. 

To do this, would cost me no small effort. The feeling I was conscious 
of possessing was of that sort at which the devotees of the false Eros have 
ever sneered, as fictitious and unnatural. It was the pure love of the 
Platonist; the spontaneous sympathy of mind, unmingled with the 
grosser elements. But do not think it of a light or transient nature; it 
wasa feeling, gentlemen, which took hold of my spirit with a grasp for 
Eternity, and which is as enduring as the soul itself. Whatever estrange- 
ment error and circumstance has effected, or may effect in our separating 
orbits, it will be the result, not of necessary and inherent causes, but of 
outward violence and blindness to the true. Even the loss of esteem, 
eannot entirely carry with it that of affection. 
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X. 
THE LAW OF CREATION, REVEALED IN CHRIST. 


BY THOMAS INGERSOLL. 


I, GOD. 


Tue Creator Spirit is God; the true, ana only true, God. He is the 
Creator of all things. All wisdom and Power is inherent in him. He js 
the embodiment of Truth, which is the Word, or Law, to Man. 

God fills immensity: there is no place where God is not. All domin. 
ion belongs to him, and all Glory. He is the beginning of all life. He 
creates all things by the Law which is inherent in himself, and these 
works are the true exponent of his mind. He gives them life, and witb. 
out him all bodies die. His depth he alone can fathom, and none but he 
can estimate his heighth, or comprehend his greatness. His center is in 
the midst of every created being and his circumference embraces them all. 

God is Eternal, Ever Present, Universal, All Seeing, All Knowing. 
Almighty. 


Il, CREATION IS PROGFESSIVE. 


ALL bodies have a progressive Creation, and this is by the law of growth 
Organic life has the smallest beginning compatible with the body created: 
as from a single atom, which is a seed embodying the law of the body. 

The progress of Creation from birth to maturity is divided into three 
Periods, which are Infancy, Childhood and Youth; and all bodies reveal 
the characteristics of these ages as they pass through them; at the close 
of the Period of Youth their manhood begins. In each Period there isa 
fulness of growth of the body according to the Period; i. e. in the Period 
of Infancy, the body of Infancy is perfected, and in the Period of Child- 
hood, the Childhood organic law is fulfilled. At the close of each Period 
there appears the seed of the body which is produced in the succeeding 
Period, from which seed the new body grows. In the three progressive 
Periods these seeds partake of the immaturity of the tree itself and are 
as buds of the branches. In these minority Periods there is also a higher 
maturity of organic development in each succeeding Period, and the Seed, 
or Bud, also partakes of this advancement. When the manhood is at- 
tained, then the true fruit enclosing the seed appears. 

These Periods are of the nature of generations, the succeeding being 
the offspring of the preceding. 

This law of Progressive Creation applies to all things, Material and 
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Spiritual bodies ; the Earth and all things that grow in it, and to Man, 
who is seen growing up into a social, enlightened body. 

All bodies are formed of their own atomic element: of social bodies, 
men are these atoms. The law of Progress applies as tru! y to the growth 
of atoms as to the growth of the body formed by the atoms. 

When the new generation appears opening a new Period, the old body 
does not immediately pass away, but as the new body advances the domin- 
ion passes from the old into the new, and the old can make no higher 
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Progress. . 
There can be no higher Progress of material organization than the hu- 


man body. In this body appears the seed of the spiritual body, Man, 
who grows up from this seed, in obedience to the same law of Creation. 
Man passes through the Periods of Infaney, Ciildhood and Youth, enter- 
ing upon Manhood in the fourth Period. Each Period is characterized by 
achange in the social order which begins at the beginning of each Period, 
and which reveals the Progress that has been made. 


Ill. THERE MUST BE A PLAN. 


BrerorE the work of Creation is begun, there must be in the mind of 
the Creator, a full and clear conception of the thing to be made, and a 
perfect understanding of the law by which it is to be made. 

This conception is an Idea and is the Plan of the thing that is to be made. 
In the work of creation there can be no departure from this organic law, 
else the work will fail, and the thing sought will not be produced. There- 
fore, the word is with God from the beginning, by which the world is 
made. From this law God cannot depart; for by the smallest departure 
he will fail in his work, and man cannot be produced perfect, in the image 
and likeness of a perfect God. 

This is the law of all work; Man creates by it. The Plan is in his 
mind and the law by which he directs his labor. If he would make a house, 
oran engine, he first knows his Plan. So also if he would build up man 
in his Spiritual nature, he must know what he would build up, and the law 
by which it is built up. 


IV. OF THE SPIRITS. 


Gop is Spirit, and he fills the immensity of the Universe. There are 
other Spirits, but they are less than God in every attribute: but there is 
a Spirit who is the Son, and only begotten of God, who will attain to 
the fullness of God, the Father, in every attribute. These Spirits are 
formed in the organized bodies of matter; for to create Spirits are these 
bodies made. 

They are of four general orders agreeing with the four orders of crea- 
ation; which are, the Earthic, the Animalic, the Adamic and the Christic 
Orders. The character of the Spirits is revealed in that of their own re- 
spective Orders. The Earthic is the lowest Order of organic deyelop- 
ment; consequently, its order of Spirit is the lowest. The Animalic Or- 
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der rises next above this, and its Spirits have a like superior power_ 
Above thisis the Order of Adam, whose Spirits are yet superior to thos 
of the preceding Order; and highest above all is the Order of Chris, 
who, being made by the perfect law of God, the Father, and whose maty, 
rity is equal with the Father, He will, in the day of His power, have dp, 
minion over all the other Spirits. 

All bodies are directed by their Spirits in all their actions; and thp 
Spirits remain in them until they are matured for a higher ascent in exis. 
ence, when they leave their bodies, which die and return back to the ele. 
mentary state. The Spirit goes to the general body of Spirits, and they, 
continues active in the work of ereation. 


These Spirits do not leave their own respective Orders. The Spirit; 
of men that die do not leave man, but ever remain with him. “TI am wit) 
you always,” says Christ. But in every Order there are good Spirits and 
bad Spirits ;*the bad ever striving to make all bad, and the good as indus. 
triously striving to make all good. Spirits become bad because they hay, 
not obeyed the law of life, when in the body. They are the Spirits o; 
Adam that are combined with those of the Animalic Order. "They ar 
called by Christ, Satan, and Dragon, and Serpent, and by John, the Beas;. 
They are false Spirits, and Spirits of iniquity, and will become a cop. 
suming fire to their own bedies. The false Spirits of the Animalic Order, 
which are the warring beasts and beasts of prey, and them of filthy hab. 
its, arise by the same law as the false Spirits in Adam ;—by the Animalic 
vielding to the seductions of the Earthic Spirits. By such combinations 
they pass away from the true line of life, and must become extinct; they 
gather together and destroy each other. Thev are false combinations, and 
partake of the grossness of the Earthie Spirits. 

This law is illustrated in the Children of Israel who married the daughters 
of Moab. Now the people of Moab were of a lower organization, ani 
also were they a false body, having yielded to the seductions of the 
Animalic law. The constitution of their body was therefore false, and 
would plant the same falsity in the body of Israel. 

The Spirits of the lower Orders strive against those of the higher, bu 
all will finally be overcome by the Spirit of the highest Order. 

These antagonizing Spirits of the Earthic Order are seen in the volea- 
noes, and in all the internal fires. ‘Their works are seen in those places 
which give signs of past geologic convulsions. 

The Spirits of the Adamic Order have less power than those of the 
Order of Christ; and those of the Animalic are inferior to the Order of 
Adam, and superior to the Order of Earth. 

Nations are bodies of Spirits that grow up as mountains, and the ideas 
of the nations are as the trees of the mountains; for the trees are embo- 
diments of the Earthic Spirits; as the works of men have their Spirits, ot 
ideas embodied in them. 

To change the term Spirit to one that is used in science, Spirit is the 
electricity of the body. There are, therefore, four Orders of electricity, 
corresponding with the four Orders of Spirits; for the one is the same 3s 
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the other in its own Order. But they act by one, and the same law. All 
are creatures of God, are agents in the work of Creation, each acting in 
his own proper sphere, the highest being as God in his constitutional law. 


Vv. LAW IS INNATE IN THE SPIRIT. 


Every Spirit acts by a law which is innate, and is the constitution of 
his body. In God there is the fullness of every attribute, and the perfect 
law of Organization. God works by this law, and the things which he 
makes, when finished, are perfect. 

Every Spirit of a lower order has a law according to what he is. The 
law is the mind of the Spirit, who is ever laboring in conformity with it, 
except by some superior power the Spirit is restrained from action. All 
these things are seen in men. Spirits cannot act, except by compulsion, 
by any other than their own law. They can give inspiration of their own 
law only, and these inspirations are the light of the mind. 

Every Spirit seeks to create by his own law ;—the Earthie to build up 
the Earth; the Animalic to build up the Animal; the Adamic to build up 
Adam, and the Christie Spirits labor for Christ; and all the labors of the 
lower Spirits tend to the development of the higher Orders, when they are 
directed by their own true law, and are not turned from the line of life by 
any seductions into false combinations. 

The works of a Spirit reveal his law, for the law is embodied in the 
thing that is made. They are his “image and likeness.” Therefore if 
men labor only for that which is material and cognizable to the sense, he 
isa Spirit below Christ; for the work of Christ is to develop man himself, 
a being of Spirit, as God. 

The Spirits of the Adamic Order labor for material things, as houses, 
lands, merchandizes, money, crowns, and all the visible insignia of physical 
power. They embody themselves in works of art. 

All the creations of God are by the Jaw that is in himself. God, the 
Creator, Spirit, is embodied in all the variety of creation. In them that 
are growing he is the Spirit of life; and in them that are going into decay 
heis the consuming fire. In all he acts by his law, whether he builds up 
or destroys, 

The works of Christ agree with God, for the law of Christ is the law 
of God. Therefore the Spirits of the Christic Order are they which labor 
to build up men in the image of God, and God is revealed in Christ. 

Dost thou not see the Father in me, Philip? He that hath seen me 
hath seen the Father. 

The works of men being by the law of their Spirits, these works reveal 
the progress of man in his growth; for, in his Infancy his works are in- 
fantile, social organization is in the first stage only: in his Childhood, the 
works are childish; and in the Youth the works correspond in character, 
and in Manhood his power over matter becomes complete ; but in Christ, 
his works of regeneration, at first, being only the works of Infaney, he 
will rise up with his progress to an equality with the Father. He will 
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create Man; for by his labors for regeneration is Man brought forth ip };, 
true form. 

There is every variety of Spiritin Man. He is allied in his Sens, 
Person to every Order of creation, until he rises into the perfectien ,; 
Christ. There is every combination of Spirit in Man. Those that a» 
falsities can never enter into the body of Christ. 

The purpose of God in Creation can never be revealed by the Spirit «; 
Adam, for no Spirit ean reveal the law and things of another Spirit. 

Christ, being the Son, made by the law, and in whom all the law is em. 
bodied, reveals all the law of Creation. By his Spirit do men see the 
purpose, and understand the whole law of Creation. As Christ increases 
in Man so do the perceptions of the law become more clear; hence so fay 
as the law is revealed in Man so far is Christ formed in him; and so far js 
he made in the image and likeness of the Father. Therefore Christ gives 
inspirations of Truth according to his age in Man. 

There is no knowledge but by Spirit. They know each other after 
leaving the body of matter; and while in the body Men hold communion 
with them that are dead, but are not aware of it, because of the sensua! 
law which rules all perceptions, and men now confess only that of whieh 
his senses can have cognizance. 

The false Spirits are antagonistic, and when these Spirits come together 
drawing all men like themselves into one body, they are full of anarchy, 
and produce social yoleanos—“ lakes of fire and brimstone,” as John 
says. But the good Spirits assemble the good together, who live in peace 
and great prosperity; and Man then advances in the growth of his 
Spiritual nature. These Spirits, being of one law combine all into unity, 
and Man enters the Brotherhood form of society ; each member being 
animated by one and the same Spirit; all seek the good of all; for the 
Spirit is one in all. According to the age of Christ, so is this unity 
perfect and the body endowed with power. 

These. Orders*of Spirits are developed successively with their respective 
bodies of Creation. First, the Earthic Order arises before the others, but 
as soon as it begins to enter upon the Period of Manhood, at the close of 
the third Period, then the Animalic Order begins to appear; and when 
this Order begins to enter upon Manhood, the Order of Adam begins; 
and with the Manhood of Adam, begins the Infancy of the Christie Order. 
Therefore, the Spirits, during their minority, have to contend with the 
Spirits of the preceding Orders, which are in their Manhood; thus, the 
Animalic contend with the Earthic and the Adamic, with the Animalie and 
Christ with all the preceding; but Christ will overcome them all, and all 
the body of creation will be subdued to the law of Christ. 

In Christ, time and distance have an end, Time can apply only to pro- 
gress of creation. All things being perfected in him, there is no further 
progress ; all things become present. When man, therefore, begins to 
change from Adam to Christ, there time begins to end. Christ being 8 
universal Spirit in all the body, as this Spirit’ increases in Man, so will 
distance cease ; Man will communicate to every part of the body as the 
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i 
jightning shines from one part of heaven to the other; and he will in- 


crease in the rapidness of locomotion, until it is equal with the Father, 
whose chariot is the vehicle of thought. 

To God belongs freedom of will. All Spirits have the same freedom. 
All act by their own law. Men may disobey the law of God, and do so 
when they yield to the seductions of false Spirits. They go away from 
the Truth and way of life when they yield to the suggestions of Spirits of 
the lower Order. The Spirits of these men become falsities. They are 
hostile to unity and forever oppose it. ‘They are Spirits of darkness and 
chaos, and lead all who follow them into the same darkness, They can 
do nothing but evil, for all their works tend to disorganization. They 
deceive men in all manner of ways, but they leave them when they appeal! 
to Christ, for Christ is near and ready to relieve, but who cannot act except 
Man choose him. Ifhe chose Christ, then God in Christ strengthens him 
to grow up into the form of Christ. When Men come together in the 
Unity of the Brotherhood, then Christ is revealed, and the Spirits of an- 
tagonisms and darkness go away, and gather together all who are of their 
own darkness, and there is “ wailing and gnashing of teeth” in the midst 
of “ outer darkness.” 











VI. MAN IS A SPIRITUAL BEING. 


Tue Material Organism of the Animal Order being perfected on the 
appearance of the human creature, there immediately begins to arise a new 
form of Creation. This new Creature 1s a Spiritual Body having all the 
attributes of God, the Father. This new Creation is Man,in whom are 
the embryos of every attribute of the Father, which are to be developed 
in full maturity. 

Man makes progress by a series of generations passing through the 
Periods of Infancy, Childhood, and Youth, and entering upon Manhood. 
This progress is revealed in that of language, the arts and sciences, and 
in the social organization, and in the increase of spiritual perception. 
As Man. makes progress in his Creation, the constitution of the Material 
becomes more weak, and that of the Spiritual strong; so that, in his gene- 
rations. he changes from the Material into the Spiritual: he becomes a body 
of Spirit; having passed from a body that may corrupt into one that cannot 
corrupt, from mortal into immortal, when he shall not any more be subject 
todeath. This perfection can be received only in the Order of Christ. 

As the Christie Order makes progress, so does the Spirit increase in 
power, and the countenance of his people will radiate the brightness of 
the Father. 


VII. THERE ARE FOUR ORDERS OF CREATION, 


Tue four Orders of Creation are, the Earthic; the Animalic; the 
Adamic, and the Order of Christ. They arise by the law of generations, 
the preceding being parent to that which immediately succeeds. 

The first Order is that of inanimate matter, or, the Earthic—the land. 
This passes through the three Periods ; Infancy, Childhood and Youth ; 
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which is the minority Period, being from birth to the beginning of \{,,. 
hood. These three Periods are, the first, second and third days, as recorded 
by Moses, whose record is in the hieroglyphic form of his time, 


The second is the Animalie Order, which animate matter. This Or:,. 
begins its Infancy with the beginning of the Manhood of the Earthie, gy; 
comes forth from that Order. Its minority Periods of Infancy, Childhoog 
and Youth, are the fourth, fifth and sixth Perieds, or days, according ; 
the record of Moses. ' 

At the close of the sixth Period, which is the third of this Order, th, 
Manhood of the Animalic Order begins to appear in the perfection of th. 
organism of the human creature. This is the highest step in the series of 
Material organization, towards which all true organic action tended froy, 
the beginning, as a tree grows up from the seed and approximates to the 
production of fruit. 

These two Orders of Creation are Material, the Animalic drawing jt: 
elements from the Earthic. , 

In Man, God develops the world of Spirit like himself, and Man mus, 
rise up out from the Material body and appear in his true Spiritual nature, 
The Seed of this new creature is planted by God, the Father, and it mus: 
grow up a perfect Spiritual body, gradually changing the gross organi 
texture of the body into the perfect refinedness of the Spiritual nature. 
In this transition, there are twice three Periods of Progtess. 

The third Order of Creation, and the first of the Spiritual body, is tl 
Order of Adam. This Order comes forth from the Animalic by the same 
law that the Animalie arises from the Earthic. It begins with the man. 
hood of the preceding Order, and passes through the periods, Infancy. 
Childhood and Youth: which are the first three days of the creation of 
Maa. In the fourth period this Order enters into its manhood, and highest 
development. 

This Order of the Spiritual creation answers to the first Order of th 
Material, and bears the same relations to the Order that succeeds it as the 
Earthie Order does to the Animalic. 

It begins in the first human creature which arises in perfection in th 
progress of the Animalic Order. This human Creature, before the Spirit 
of Adam appears, is progressing in the animal body, and growing to its 
birth, which takes place with the advent ofthe Spirit of Adam. 

The fourth is the Order of Christ. This is the highest Order of cres- 
tion, embodying all the laws of God. It comes forth from the Adamic, 
by the same law that the third Order arises from the second, and the 
second from the first, and the first from its ancient chaos. It passes 
through its period of Infancy, Childhood and of Youth, being the fourth, 
fifth and sixth days of the creation of man. At the End of the third pe- 
riod, the Order enters upon its manhood, and man appears in all the ful- 
ness of the maturity of Christ. 

This order of the Spiritual world answers to the Animalic, and its re- 
lations to Adam are the same as those of the Animalic are to the Earthic. 

The Order of Christ is born when that of Adam begins its manhood. 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 





| —Tue Sacred Poets or EnGLuanp anp America, from the Earliest to tie 

Present Time.. Edited by Rurus W. Griswotp. New York: D. Apple- 

ton & Co., 200 Broadway. 

lr the reproach made by Boston of New York, were ever true, that it issued 
the worst looking books in the country, that reproach must be effectually removed. 
We find nowhere more beautifully printed books than most of those now pub- 
lished by the best New York houses ; and the one before us is inferior to none 
that we have seen. The large and clear type, snowy margins and elegant illus- 
trations, form features too attractive to the eye to be passed unnoticed. 

The design of the work is sufficiently explained in the title-page, with the single 
additional remark that the editor has selected but a small portion of the sacred 
poems within his reach, and those not always with regard to their poetical excel- 
lence. Many in fact, of the finest hymns in the language are omitted ; why, we 
are at a loss to conceive. Many, also, of his selections, can hardly claim the 
character of sacred, in the theological sense. With this feature however, we 
shall not quarrel ; so long as they breathe a genuine appreciation of that sponta- 
neous religion which Nature kindles within pure souls, ever leading the mind 
through her miracles up to Heaven, we are content to admit them into the 
Sanctuary and honor the liberality which induced the Rey. Editor to do the same. 


In making the compilation, Mr. Griswold modestly assures us that he has done 
little more than re-arrange and combine the materials furnished, in two re- 
cent English works. He remarks however, that he has added the names of some 
thirty authors not found in those collections, besides having carefully revised the 
selections from earlier and later English authors, making such changes as he 
thought would enhance the value of the work. 


The following passages of his advertisement are as poetical and beautiful as any- 
thing in the volume :— 


‘Tuere is no poetry so rare asthe poetry of devotion. It would be as difficult, 
however, for a true poet as for a true philosopher not to be imbued with the spirit 
of piety, and we find that sacred songs are among the finest productions of nearly 
all the great poets, whether they were technically religious or not. 

‘The importance of having works of this description, to elevate the taste and 
deepen the religious sentiments, can hardly be too highly estimated. Poetry is 
the expression of beauty, and every thing truly good is beautiful. Devout reflec- 
tions upon life, death, and the destiny of the soul, may by the poet be sung to men 
who would never hear them from another teacher and thus a simple song be as 
the voice of the Faruer to an erring child, calling him into the way of life.’ 
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nr, 
We shall give a few extracts, selecting those with which the general ra), 


will be least familiar. 





Sir Henry Wotton: born in 1568. 
THE HAPPY LIFE. 


| How happy is he torn and taught 
That serveth not another's will, 

Whose armor is his honest thought, 
And simple truth his utmost skill! 


Whose passions not his masters are, 
Whose soul is still prepared for death, 
Untied unto the worldly care 
Of public fame or private breath. 


Who envi-s none that chance doth raise, 
Or vice ; who never understood 

How deepest wounds are given by praise, 
Nor rules of state, but rules of good. 


Who hath his life from rumors freed, 
Whose conscience is his strong retreat, 

Whose state can neither flatterers feed, 
Nor ruin make oppressors great, 


Who God doth late and early pray 
More of his grace than gifts to lend, 

And entertains the harmless day 
With a religious book or friend. 


This man is freed from servile bands 
Of hope to rise, or fear to iall ; 

Lord of himself, though not of lands; 
And having nothing, yet hath all. 


_ Ben Jonson: born in 1574. 
EUPHEME’S MIND. 


® * * * * * ¥ « 


Turice happy house, that hast receipt 
For this so lofty form, so straight, 
) So polished, perfect, round, and even, 
As it slid moulded off from heaven. 


Not swelling like the ocean proud, 

) But stooping gently as a cloud: 

) As sinooth as oil poured forth, and calm 
As showers, and sweet as drops of balm. 


Smooth, soft, and sweet, in all a flood 
Where it may run toany gvod; 

And where it stays, it there becomes 
A nest of odorous spice and gums. 


i In action, winged as the wind, 
In rest, like spirits left behind 
Upon a bank, or field of flowers, 
Begotten by that wind and showers. 
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In thee, fair mansion, let it rest, 

Yet know with what thou art possessed ; 
Thou entertaining in thy breast 

But such a mind, makest God thy guest 


John Milton; born in 1608, 


ON HIS BLINDNESS. 


Wuen I consider how my light is spent 
Ere half my days, in this dark world and wide, 
And that one talent which is death to hide, 
Lodged with me useless, though my soul more bent 
To serve therewith my maker, and present 
My true account, lest He, returning chide ; 
“Poth God exact day-labor, light denied?” 
I fondly ask. But Patience, to prevent 
That murmur, soon replies, “ God doth not need 
Lither man’s work, or his own gifts; who best 
Bear his mild yoke, they serve Him best; his state 
Is kingly. Thousands at his bidding speed, 
And post o’er land and ocean without rest ; 
They also serve who only stand and wait.” 


George Herbert: born in 1593. 


Isaac Watts : 


VOL. L 





VIRTUE. 
Sweet day! so cool, so calm, so bright, 
The bridal of the earth and sky, 
The dew :hall weep thy fall to night; 
For thou must die. 


Sweet rose! whose hue, angry and brave, 
Bids the rash gazer wipe his eye, 
Thy root isever inthe grave; 
And thou must die. 


Sweet spring! full of sweet days and roses, 
A box where sweets compacted lie,— 
My music shows you have your closes, 
And al! must die 


Only a sweetand yirtuous soul 
Like seasoned timber never gives ; 
But though the whole world turn to a cual, 
Thenchiefly lives. 
born 1674. 


A SUMMER EVENING. 


How fine has the day been, how bright was the sun, 
How lovely and joyful the course that he run, 
Though he rose in a mist when his race he begun, 
And there followed seme droppings of rain; 
But now the fair traveler’s come to the west, 
He paints the sky gay as he sinks to his rest, 
And foretells a bright rising again. 


Just such is the Christian ; his course he begins 
Like the sun in a mist, when he mourns fer his sins, 
And melts into tears ; then he breaks out and shines, 
And travels his heavenly way : 
But when he comes nearer to finish his race, 
Like a fine setting sun, he looks richer in grace, 
And gives a sure hope, at the end of his days, 
5 rising in brighter array. 
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William Wordsworth: born in 1770. 


THE WORLD IS TOO MUCH WITH US, 


Tue world is too much with us; late and soon, 
Getting and spending, we lay waste our powers ; 
Little we see in nature that is ours: 

We have given our hearts away, a sordid boon! 

This sea that bares her bosom to the moon; 

The winds that will be howling atall hours, 

And are up-gathered now like sleeping flowers; 
For this, fur every thing, We are out of tune; 

It moves us not, Great God! I’d rather be 

A pagan, suckled in a creed ontworn ; 

So might I, standing on this pleasant lea, 

Have glimpses that would make me less forlorn ; 
Have sight of Proteus rising from the sea; 

Or hear o!d Triton blowhis wreathed horn. 


’ 


Jam.s Montgomery: born in 1771. 


WHAT IS PRAYER? 


PRAYER is the soul’s sincere desire, 
U tiered or unexpressed ; 

The motion of a hidden fire, 
That trembles in the breast. 


Prayer is the burden of a sigh, 
The falling of a tear, . 

The upward glancing of an eye, 
W ben none but God is near. 


Preyer is the simplest form of speech 
That infant tips can try; 

Prayer. the sublimest sirains that reach 
The Majesty on high. 


Prayer isthe Christian's vital breath, 
The Clirisiian’s native air; 
His watchword at the gates oi 


Death— 
Ile enters heaven by prayer. 


Prayer is the contrite sinner’s voice, 
Returning from his ways ; 
While angels in their songs rejoice, 


'%9 


And ci c. Behold, he prays. 


The saints in prayer appear as one, 
In word, and deed .,and mind; 
While with the Father and the Son, 


Sweet fellowship they find. 


Nor prayer is mzede on earth alone: 
The Holy Spirit pleads; 

And Jesus on the eternal throne 
For mourners intercedes. 


O Thou! by whom « e come to God, 
The lite, the truth, the way! 
The path of praver thyself hast trod: 


Lord, teach us huw tu pray. 
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Richard H. Dana: born in 1787. 
ISLAND OF THE BUCANIERS, 


Tuk island lies nineleagues away, 
Along its solitary shore, 
Of craggy rock and sandy bay, 
No sound but ocean’s roar, 
Save, where the bold, wild sea-bird makes her home, 
Her shrill cry coming through the sparkling foam. 


But when the light winds lie at rest, 
And on the glassy, heaving sea, 
The black duck, with her glossy breast, 
Sits swinging silently ; 
How beautiful! no ripples break the reach, 
And silvery waves go noiseless up the beach. 


And inland rests the green, warm dell ; 
The brook comes tinkling down its side; 
From out the trees the Sabbath bell 
Rings cheerful, far and wide, 
Mingling its sound with bleatings of the flocks, 
That feed about the vale among the rocks. 


Nor holy bell nor pastoral bleat 
In former days within the vale ; 
Flapped in the bay the pirate’s sheet ; 
Curses were on the gale; 
Rich goods lay on the sand, and murdered men; 
Pirate and wrecker kept their revels then. 





9 —A Copious aNnp Critica Eneuisu-Latin Lexicon, founded on the Ger- 
man-Latin Dictionary of Dr. Charles Ernest Georges. By the Rev. Jo- 
seph Edmond Riddle, M. A., of St. Edmund Hall, Oxford; author of ‘A 
Complete Latin-English Dictionary, §c.; and the Rev. Thomas Kerchever 
Arnold, M. A., Rector of Lyndon, and late Fellow of Trinity College, Cam. 
bridge. First American Edition, carefully revised, and containing a copi 
ous Dictionary of Proper Names, from the best sources. ByCuaries AN 
ton, L.L.D., Professor of the Greek and Latin Languages in Columbia 
College. New York: Harper § Brothers, 82, Cliff-st. 


Tur want of a work like this, every scholar will be prompt to acknowledge : 
whether this one supplics the deficiency so long felt, is a question only to be set- 
ued by actual use. 

If we may fully eredit the unhesitating assertions of the several editors, the point 
may be considered as already decided. The English preface eontains the follow- 
ug paragraphs :— 

‘A very slight inspection of it will show that it aims at a far higher standard 
of accuracy and completeness than any of its English predecessors. Indeed, it 
can hardly be said to have had any predecessor in its own kind; for ao English- 
Latin Dictionary hitherto published has even professed to give any account of the 
use of words set down, their synonymica! distinctions, the niceties connected with 
their employment by classical writers, with such remarks and corrections as a 
cursory glance at any important word in the following work will prove that it has 
at least attempted to supply,’ 
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‘We are very conscious that the work is still far from perfect ; but we fee! » 
just confidence, founded upon the excellence of Georges’ Dictionary, and a na 
sciousness of cur own diligence, that it possesses the general merit of strc: 
curacy, and is the only EnglishsLatin Dictionary that a student can consy)t y. 
the reasonable hope of finding what he warits, and the certainty of being able : 
trust what he finds.’ —= 


Dr. Anthon, in his Preface to the American edition, uses stil] more confide: 
language :— 


‘Tue present work will be found to supply a desideratum which has Jong },, 
felt by the classical student. * * * We have had, in fact, no work be;,,, 
this, on the same subject, in the English language, at all deserving of being , 
pared with the present one, and it is to be hoped that the wretched compilat 
which have hitherto been used, will be now completely discarded. No teach, 
indeed, can retain them after this, who is conscientious in his vocation, and since»: 
in his efforts for the improvement of his pupils.’ 


But of two things we are very sure ;—that the Dictionary of Georges—the ), 
sis of the present one—is a work of substantial merit, and that the English a) 
American editors are all men of profound scholarship and reputations not | 
to be lightly hazarded. Further, the hasty examination we have found tim 
give the work, corroborates their praise. These are quite sufficient, in our jud, 
ment, to commend it to the critical notice of the classical teacher and student 
For sale in Syracuse by L. W. Hall. 


re 





3.— A Dierronary or Macnines, Mecuanics, ENGine-work, ano Enaiyee; 

inc ; designed for practical Working Men and those intended for the E 
gineering Profession. Edited by Oxivern Byrne, formerly Professor 
Mathematics, College of Civil Engineers, London ; author and inventor | 
‘The Calculus of Form;’ ‘ The New and Improved System of Logo 
rithms ;’ ‘ The Elements of Euclid by Colors, etc. etc. etc. New Yori 
D. Appleton § Co., Broadway. 


‘Tue great object of this publication is, to place before practical men and si. 
dents such an amount of theoretical and scientific knowledge,in a condensed forn 
as shall enable them to work to the best advantage, and tc avoid those mistakes 
which they might othewise commit.’ 

—This clause from the advertisement of the Publishers, clearly defines ! 
general object of this ‘ Dictionary.’ 

We can add nothing which will better illustrate the plan, than to say that th 
subjects are alphabetically arranged and embrace instruments and materials © 
Art, principles of Science, accurate histories and descriptions of machines an: 
public works, &e.—all illustrated with great numbers of finished engravings and 
statistical tables. The work is intended to embrace forty numbers, retailing 3' 
twenty-five cents each, and to be completed during the current year. 

The attention. bestowed upon the higher mechanical arts, renders it certain that 
a comprehensive and reliable work, like the present, will be well received. 4» 
mechanie can be ignorant of the advantage given hi: in his business by a thoroug!. 
acquaintance with the principles on which it depends. The procuring of this 
knowledge is rendered the more practicable when such works are placed within 
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r bis reach at so very moderate a cost. And as general education is in society the 
raw of Gravitation which reduces the. social elements to an equilibrium by plac- 


Law 
> ?, ng man on @ level with his fellow man, so the currency given to the practical 
adi ‘nthe mechanic arts, by the diffusion of the knowledge contained in works of 


-his kind, softens down the monopoly hitherto belonging to the attainments of 
wealth and science. 
Of the fitness of Mr. Byrne for the task he has undertaken, no wone can doubt ; 
oor the ability of the Publishers to render their portion of it as pe: fect as liberal 
<penditures of money can make it. In illustration of their determination to spare 
no expense, we will say that the estimated cost ot the work will exceed $15,000. 
The Nos. may be procured in Syracuse as they are issued, at Wynkoop & 


cre Rrother’s. 


'—Tue AmericaAN AritumericaL InvesticaTor: in which the Rudiments 
if Numerical Calculations are clearly exhibited and rules educed: also 
several Arithmetical and Geometrical Demonstrations peculiar to this work, 
The whole made familiar by the most practical examples, and a critical 
review of the several principles. Designed for the use of Schools, and 
persons wishing to become acquainted with the Science of Arithmetic. By 
Joun W. Beprorp. Syracuse: Stoddard §- Babcock. 1850. pp. 240. 


We took up this book with a sincere desire, on many accounts, to find com- 
nendable features; and we have succeeded, though far less than we could have 
wished. The fact of its being a home production, and a friendly feeling for the 


uthor, would influence us to search it closcly for improvements on others, to say 





nothing about a half-insane hope that we have for some time cherished, of yet 
tinding a treatise on Arithmetic thoroughly suited to the wants of our schools. 

Mr. Bedford has shown a commendable independence in his arrangement, 
lisregarding, to a great extent, the precedents already established ; but we doubt 
whether most has been lost or gained by the change. Certainly, we cannot see 
the propriety of separating his remarks on Fractions by the intervention of nearly 
i dozen sections of irrelevant matter, nor the introduction of Compound Numbers, 
as he continues to eall them) previous to a full explanation of Fractional princi- 
ples. Several things of this kind strike us as ill-conceived. 

The arrangement is faulty in another respect ; the rules and leading principles 
re not brought out with sufficient distinctness to the eye. Commom remarks, 
lefinitions, &e., are mingled together in the same uniform and monotonous type. 

Again, we think his rules, in many eases, lack clearness, and the reasons are 
not adduced as we should expect to find them in an ‘ Investigator.’ In some in- 
‘lances, too, they are erroneous ; their results not meeting the object sought. 

We notice also some orthographical and other errors which may have been 
overlooked in the proof, and which can be corrected in subsequent editions. 

Un the other hand, he has eseaped from many of the mechanical forms of our 
rdinary books, and introduced some new principles of general utility. Several 
venerable falsehoods which have been handed down with pious reverence by 

succeeding authors, in Denominational Tables, &c., he has had the radicalism to 
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correct. He has also given information relative to the business of Banks, Cys:,, 
Houses, Taxes, &c., which cannot fail to be exceedingly valuable to the stud». 
preparing for a business life ; and all students should acquire at least as my, 
knowledge of these details as is here contained, provided they wish, in the presen: 
condition of society and law, to escape the arts of legal and gentlemay), 
scoundrels. 

Another feature, which we regard as of great value, is the omission of answer 


to the examples for practice. We contend that this plan is by far the best caloy 
lated to produce self-reliant and independent scholars. 

But upon the whole, knowing the importance of arrangement in a text book 
we fear that the ‘ Investigator’ will not prove a popular class-book. Still, as , 
have before said, the class exercise is the only sure test of practicability ; and 
will please us to find that we have misjudged, when that ordeal shall hav prov 
the book superior to those now in use. 

We have only to add that its mechanical execution is quite good; th 


being very distinct and the appearance generally pleasing to the eye. 


5.—Tne Pusrtic Epucation or tne Peorte. An Oration delivered bets 
the Onondaga Teachers’ Institute, at Syracuse, N. Y., on the Ath of Oct 
ber, 1849. By Turopore Parker. Published by request. Boston: W; 
Croshy §- H. P. Nichols,111, Washington St. 1850. pp. 60 


Many of our readers will in this Lecture recognize an old acquaint 
ing the one to which our Teachers’ Institute listened last October, and wh 
called forth such decided and diverse opinions from the audience. 

We shall not attempt to give the features of the discourse, except som 
which we cannot pass over. For the rest, the reader is referred to the Lectu 
itself, 

Mr. Parker, as a!l may not know, is an independent clergyman ; formerly 
Unitarian, but expelled from that denomination for heresy. Whether this ex 
sion was just or not, is, of course, a disputed point; but it evidently has not ha 
the effect to at all restrain him in the utterance of his peculiar views. In Th 
ogy, he may be said to stand alone; always having been regarded with extre: 
disfavor by the ¢ rthod x bodies, and being now denied fellow ship with the r 
He is not therefore to be expected to deal very leniently with the Churel 
wherever, in his view, they lay themselves open to rebuke. It is this tenden 
which all fear, and which keeps religionists on the alert to deteot anything inh 
discourses which shall at all interfere with their respective creeds; an exampk 
which we had in Syracuse, in the clamorous denunciation of his Lecture by th 


leaders of the Orthodox factions of the Church. 

That Mr. Parker, in speaking of education, should refer to the Church, we ¢ 
not consider at all strange ; for does not this organization claim a special interes: 
in that cause? and has it not striven to break down all systems not founded on 
recognition of that claim? So long as the Church interferes with schools, 
cannot hope to escape the criticism of schoolmen ; depend upon it that the righ 
to judge will never be yielded in favor of any institution in thisland. Those w!» 
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- ensured Mr. Parker, therefore, in speaking of the Charch at all, are obvions!y 
: oan 2.) —_ — . ' . , nt j 
F wrong; and we will judge for ourselves whether he has spoken truth regarding it 
¢ falsehood. We shail come to this point in proper time. 
. ‘ .° Dieta . —_ , Ye 2 2 : ° 
The following extract will show his general Civision of the subject 
“ 7 " 
ha ‘A MAN'S education never ends. but t! ere are two periods thereot quite dis- 
<imilar, the period of the boy, and that of the man. Education in general is the 
jeveloping and instructing of the faculties, and is, therefore. the same in kind to 
noth man and boy, though it may be brought about by different forces; the edu- 
acu cation of the boy, so far as it depends on institutions and conscious mi des of ac 
non, must be so modified as to en le him to meet the indus nces which will sur- 
round him when he is a man, otherwise, his training will not enable him to cope 
with the new forces he meets, vod so will fail of the end « 1 making himaman. | 


pass over the iniluence of the Family and of Nature, which do not belong to my 


present theme. In America, the public education of men is chiefly influenced by 

ur great powers whick !' will ¢ Mducational Forces, and which « orrespond to 
gyor modes of national aci vit 

1. The Political action of the neople, represented by the State. 

The Industrial action of the people, represented ” I} rape wy 
ill. The Ecclesiastical action of the people, represented by the Church. 
The Literary action « tae pe ©, represented * the Pre we 
As} ne as the spe ker mon ti a ney of tl siute, or that of Busin SS, 
i¢ Press, no indignation o1 rable interest of any kind, that we know of, 

s exeited; but the inst tthe Church eame to take its turn, there was a 
dutter of apprehension too pa! le to be unnotieed. And it would seem that 
his apprehension wa Ls for, great majority applauded 

. 7 . . ’ , 41 4 , - + . 
he ideas advanced, th ") 1 tl h as all and the rest of th: 
rorld as nothing, we prova!l 

While listening, we 1 to have tl t, ourselves, that the introduction 
f thistheme was unealled { t , we now see, arose from a forget 
lulness of his general ced | leading educational 
Rig ~ VOW ret 1 i 

The first important remarks on this ney are as fol! 7 

Tae Church,embracing al! tl irches under that name, cultivates the mem 


ry of men, and teaches reverence for the past; it helps keep activity from wan 
Jering into unpopular forms of wickedness or of unbelief. Me n who have the 


iverage intelligence. goodness and poi ty, if keeps rom Sil} ying back, thus block 
ng to rearward the w els of society, so that the ascent gained shal! not be lost: 
men who have less than this average it urges forward, addressing them in the 


name of God, encouraging by pe of Heaven, and driving with fear of hell. It 
turns the thought of the people towards God; it sets before us some facts in the 
ife, and some parts of the doctrine of the noblest One w ho ever wore the form ot 
man, bidding us worship him. The ecclesiastical we rship of Jesus of Nazareth 
perhaps, the best thing in the American Church, It has the Sunday and the 
dsttution of preaching under its control. A body of disciplined men are its ser 
vants; they praise the ordinary virtues; oppose and condemn the unpopular 
forms of error and of sin. Petty vice, the vice of low men, in low places, is sure 
# their lash. They promote patric fism in its common form. Indirectly, they ex- 
cite social and industrial rival: ‘y, and favor the love of money by the honor they 
bestow upon the rich and successful. But at the same time they temper it a little 
telling men, as Business or the State does not, that there is in man a conscience, 
- qj affection for his brother man, aud a soul whieh cannot live by bread alone; no 
aot by wealth, office, fame and social rank. They tell us, also, of eternity, where 
worldly distinctions, except of orthodox and heterodox, are forgotten, wher 
Wealth is of no avail; they bid us remember God.’ 
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After this he goes on to speak again of the other agencies, till we come tw ;), - y 
following : 1 
Tue Churches have the same faults as the State. There is the same pos t| 


ponement of Justice and preference of force, the same neglect of the Law of « v 
n their zeal for the Statutes of Men: the same crouching to dollars or to num!) - f 
However, in the Churches these faults appear negatively, rather than as an a; 
mation, The worldliness of the Church is not open, self-conscious and avowe; . ° 
t is not that injustice is openly defended, but rather Justice goes by default. Py 4 
if the Churches do not positively support and teach injustice, as the State cert 4 
ly does, they do not teach the opposite, and, so far as that goes, are allies of | 
State in its evil influence. The fact that the Churches. as such, did not oppo 
the war, and do not oppose Slavery, its continuance, or its extension; nay _ 
they are often found its apologists and defenders, seldom its opponents ; that 1), 
not only pervert the sacred books of the Christian to its defense, but wrest 1, 
doctrines of Christianity to justify it; the fact that they cannot, certainly do | 
correct the particularism of the political parties, the love of wealth in one, of me; 
majorities in the other; that they know no patriotism not bounded by their « 
try,none co-extensive with mankind; that they cannot res'st the vice of | 
spirit—these are real proofs that the Church is but the ally of the State in its « 
ufluence. 

‘But the Church has also certain specific faults of its own. It teaches injust 
by continually referring to the Might of God, not His Justice; to His ability 
will to damn mankind, rot asking if He has the right? It teaches that in virt 
of His infinite power, He is not amenable to infinite Justice, and to infinite L 
Thus, while the State teaches, in the name of expediency and by practic: 
the strong may properly be the tyrants of the weak, the mighty nation over ty 
feeble, the strong race over the inferior, that the government may dispense wit 
Right at home and abroad—the Church, as theory and in Christ’s name, teaches 
that God may repudiate His own Justice and His own Love. 

The Churches have little love of truth, as such. only of its uses. [t must he 
such a truth as they can use for their purposes; canonized truth ; truth 
known ; that alone is acceptable and called ‘ religious truth’ ; only that is * of Go 
ill else is ‘profane and carnal,’ as the Reason which discovers it. They repr 
sent the average intelligence of society; hence, while keeping the old, they wi 
come not the new. They promote only popular forms of truth, popular i 
(hristendom, erin their special sect. They lead in no intellectual reforms ; the 
hinder the leaders. Negatively and positively, they teach, that to believe whiat 
clerically told you in the name of religion, is better than free, impartial search a! 
ter the truth. They dishonor free thinking, and venerate constrained believing. — 
When the clergy doubt, they seldom give men audience of their doubt. Few » 
entific meh notclerical believe the Bible account of creation,—the Universe mad: 
in six days, and but a few thousand years ago, or, hat of the formation of womat 
and of the delnge. Some clerical men still believe these venerable traditions, spit 
of the Science of the times; but the clerical men who have no faith in these storie 
not only leave the people to think them true and miraculously taught, but encour 
age men in the belief, an! calumniate the men of Science who look the Univer» 
fairly in the face and report the facte as they find them. 

‘The Church represents only the popular morality, not any high and aborigina 
virtue. Itrepresents not the Conscience of Human Nature, reflecting the univer 
saland unchangeable moral laws of God, touched and beautified by his love, bu 
only the conscience of Human History, reflecting the circumstances man has pass 
ed by, and the institutions he has built along the stream of time. So, while it de 
neunces unpopular sins, vices below the average vice of Society, it denounces also 
unpopular exeellenee, which is above the average virtne of Society. It blocks the 
wheels rearward, and the carof Humanity does net roll down hill; but it blocks 
them forward also. No great moral movement of the age is at all dependent di- 
rectly onthe Church for its birth; very little for its development. It is in spite ©! 
the Church that reform goes forward ; it holds the curb to check more than the rein 
to guide. In morals, as in science, the Church is on the anti-liberal side, afraid 0! 
progress, against movement, loving ‘ yet a little sleep, a little slumber ;’ conserva 
tiveand chilling, like ice, not creative, nor even quickening, as water. It dofis to 
use and wont; has small confidence in human nature, much in a few facts of hu- 
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man history. It aims to separate Piety from Goodness, her natural and heaven- 
appointed spouse, and marry her to Bigotry, in joyless and unprofitable wedlock. 
: The Church does not lead men to the deep springs of human nature, fed ever from 

Pos ‘ne far heights of the Divine Nature, whence flows that river of God, full of living 

( water, where weary souls may drink perennial supply. While it keeps us from 
falling back, it does little directly to advance mankind. In commen with the 
State, this Priest and Levite pass by on the other side of the least developed clarses 
“f society, leaving the slave, the pauper, and the criminal to their fate, hastening 

P. | wostrike hands with the thriving or the rich. 

; ‘These faults are shared in the main by all sects; some have them in the com- 
mon, and some in a more eminent degree, but none is so distinguished from the rest 
as to need emphatic rebuke, orto deserve a special exemption from the charge.— 
Such are the faults of the Church of every land, and must be from the nature of 
the institution; like the State, it can only represent theaverage of mankind. 
«Jam not speaking to Clergymen, professional representatives of the Church, 
not of the Church as an ecclesiastical machine for keeping and extending certain 

pinions and symbols; not for an ecclesiastical purpose ; I speak to Teachers, for 
an educational purpose, of the Church as an educational machine, one of the great 
forces for the spiritual development of the people.’ 


We have given entire this portion of the Lecture, that all may see the best 
and worst the writer has to say. And now, premising, for fear of misrepresen 
tation, that we ourselves esteem the Church a most important feature of Socicty, 
ind founded on divine revelation as contained in the Scripture, we will notice 
some of bis assertions : keeping in mind that this Church has always been mors 
r less corrupt, as history plainly shows, and always most so when least charitable ; 
ndthat, as it has ever shared the reforms of the age in common with al] other 
great interests, itis but reasonable to suppose it still liable to error. 

[sit not true, then, we ask, that the Church is reproachab!e with most of the 
harges here made? Is there not all that negative violation of divine command— 
ll that sin of omission—here charged? Is it not behind in the great moral 
wvements of the day? Is it not bigoted, jealous, divided, uncharitable ? @Is not 
ts tendency towards intolerance and superstition? Does it not too often substitute 
form for faith ? and regard the letter rather than the spirit? If this is granted 
—anithe world must grant it—are we to accept it unquestioned as a leader in 
he sacred cause of human education? to submit to its dictation, espouse its 
juarrels, and subscribe to its plans for influencing the young mind of the country ? 
We think not, and so long as it persists in attaching the cause of public instruction 
wits own system, so long must it expect the honest friends of that cause to plainly 
rebuke its interference. 

Perhaps Mr. Parker might have spoken with more forbearance—more of rev- 

rance; it may be that his feelings are, unconsciously to himself, embittered by 

persecution he has undergone. But the fault, if so, is near of kin toa favorit 
‘irtue ; we better love the man whostands up and rebukes evil with a calm front, 
than him who glosses over his censure with hon yed words, And it is hard to 
speak with unqualified reverence of an institution whose familiar history for 
centuries shows us so many scenes of wickedness and horror. 

We have dwelt on this feature of the Lecture because it is the only one seriously 
reprehended, and in the hope of inducing thought. 
To be found at the bookstore of B. R. Peck & Co. 
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6.—A Few Tuoveuts ror a Younc Man: A Lecture, Delivered befor, , 
Boston Mercantile Library Association, on its 29th Anniversary. By 1, 
ace Mann. Syracuse: L. W. Hall. 


, 


Tue Lecture contained in the little volume befure us has been character}, 


one of its author’s most finished perfurmances. To those who, lke us, & 
the pleasure of listening to its dclivery, no commendation will be required to 
it a careful perusal in its present permanent form ; nor can any admirer of }} 


Mann find in the same space, so thoroughly condensed and so beautifully exp; 


Xpt 
the views which distinguish him as one of the leading characters of the age. \ 
can give no better idea of the peculiar train of thought, and the classic e| 
of diction which are remarkable features in this work, than by extracti 
from it pa ° 

The dangers which surround the young are thus commented upon : 


‘Tere is stillanother circumstance which excites my sensibilities most « 


lve. and attaches me most te! ieriy to the members of this institution M: 


them are from the country, bronght up under quiet roofs and in secluded vale 
watched over from their birth by parental eyes, only less sleepless than the 
qgod. Into thetic hea I daily fallen the crave ineulcations of a father’s 
domand the more subtle and subduing influences of amother’s love: ar 
too, in surrow and in joy,they have feltthe balm and the thrillof those tender 
tions to a sister, Which, through its affections and its forbearances, was desi 
Heaven as a preparat! ud a prophecy of that holierrelation, for which 
forsake father and m -and brother and sister. ‘Torn from the parental 
ind transplanted toa city, who ean desert he dangers that encomp L | 
man during th > peri xd of his m | acclimation? Thissuggest . indee i, Gt 

flection with which ry W trent a ve wise person loo} u 

~tlowever vil | 4! yin may have been, he is yet w 
nerilof falling: and \ ‘ Laban themay have heen, |! 

withig hope of saving. And what renders this crisis at once so feartul and 
fecting, is the fact, that very next re of life, the dangerof falling w 
substantially dispelled orthe hone of very will be fast turning to despair 

‘Whether a young man chall reap nleasnre or pain from winning the « 
his choice, depends, not only npon his wisdom or folly in selecting tho 
upon the right or Ww } wi! ] which he purst th } I! nc i | A 
what to select and how to pursue, is ast ry tothe high ha 
tue hegself. Virtneis an angel, but she isa blind one, and mustask of Know 
to show her the pathw y thatleads to her 7 Ay kiowleda on the 
hand, like a Swiss mereenary, Is ready to combat e1 rin the ranks of sin 
der the banner of righteousness; ready to forge cannon balls or to print N 
timents; to navigate a corsair’s \ ! or a missionary’s ship.’ 

* But there is one pitfall of temptation, into which the young man of our day 
danger of falling, and into which the mereantile young man is in e p ul da 
of falling. The gods of this world, the polytheism which has so long co-e4!s 
with Christianity, is fast dying out. Men are rapidly coming to the worship 
deity ;—the only misfortune is, shat it is neither the living nor the true one. | 


1 


deify wealth; and while they most falsely transfer their worship to an idol divi 
they most faithfully fulfil the ‘etter of the commandment. and love it with all 
heartancsouland mind and stren rth. Were it currently report “l and believe 
that the river of Jordan rolled over golden sands, or that the pool of Bethesda 
surrounded by* Placers,’ the Christian would vie with the Jew for the rebuilding 
Jerusalem ; all ships would be *up’ for Palestine instead of San Francisco: 
the Holy Land would be again inundated,—not by a host of God-worshiping, bu! 


gold-worshiping, Crusaders. 


The following passages have reference to the laws of labor, sustenan 


health. Let us observe if the novelty of the views expressed on these sub 


ie their chief attraction. Is it not morally true, that to a great ex:ent indi 
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eee 


health depends upon individual foresight? Physiology has solved this problem 
& * * 

and established the truth herein implicd, in spite of the conservatism of the 
schools and the surveillance of quackery over its own interests. And in connec- 
~ LA * 


tion is presented the idea that the fortune invested in health is not only safer but 


available than scrip or bullion, inasmuch as its possessor can command 
! 


more 
not only both of these, but his own wi 


clined to envy the inheritor of gol !, silver and state stocks, reflect that few of 


, reason, and limbs. Let him who is in- 


those among his acquaintance whom their good or ill fortune has allowed to 


nass the age of fifiy, are in an enviable position when compared with the lowly 
"> * « 


born : 
‘Men were not created to perform twenty-four months of bodilvlahor in twelve 
Hleetual and moral improvement, which a single year 
might master, is spread over alife. ‘ihe laws of nature and of God doom no man 
to live on a potatoa day; but the productive powers of the earth are as much be 
vond all the demands of healthful! sustenance, as the volume of the atmosphere 
which encircles the gle be is beyond the capacity of human lungs. Men were not 


created to live in Wigwams norin sities; but to rise up and to lie down in dwell- 


nesof comfort andelegance. Men were not created for mendicity societies, 
and alms-houses, and the gallows; but for competence, ond freedom, and virtue ; 
“ot for thoughtless puerilitices and venities, but for dignity and honor, for joy un- 


speakable and full of ale 


‘No matter what mav be the fortunes orthe expectations of a young man, he 


has no right to live a of idleness. In a world so full this of incitements t 
exertion and of rewards for achievement, idleness is the most absurd of absurdities 
and the most shameful of shames. In suc a world as ours, the idle man is not so 
much a biped asa bivalve; and the wealth whieh breeds idleness,—of which the 
English peerage is an exan ple, dof which we: are beeinning to abound In spe 


cimens in this country,—is only a sort of humanoyster-bed, where heirs and heir 
esses are planted, tospend @ eontemptible life of sloithfulness in growing plum; 
indsucculent for the grave-worm’s ! inquet.’ 

» eT 


‘Were a young man to write down a list of his duties, Health should be among 


the first items in the catalogue. ‘This is no exaggeration of its value; for health 
is indespensible to almost every form of !uman enjoyment; it is the grand auxili 
ary of usefulness; and should a man love the Lord his God, with all his heart and 
soul and mind and stren: vould have ten times more heart and soul and mind 
and strength, to love [fim with, in the vigor of healih, than under the palsy of dis 
ease. Not only the amount, but the quality of the labor which a man can perform, 
depends upon his health. The work savorsof the workman. If the poet sickens 

r’s brain, it beclouds his 
pages; and the devoti of a consumptive man scent of his disease as Lord By 
ron’s obscenities smell of gin. Not only * lying lips,’ but a dyspeptic stomach, is an 
abomination to the Lord. At least in this life, so dependent is mind upon material 
organization,— the functions and manifestations of the soul upon the condition of 
the body it inhahits,—that the materialist hardly states practical results too strong. 
ly, when he affirms thai thought and passion, wit, imagination and love. are only 
emanations from exquisitely organized matter, just as perfume is the effluence o 
flowers, cr music the etherial product of an A®olian harp. 

‘Let the young man, then, remember, that for every offence which he commits 
against the laws of health, nature will bring him into judgment. However gra 
ciously God may deal withihe heart, a!l our experience proves that he never par 
dons stomach, muscles, lungs,or brain. These must expiate their offences un-vi- 
cariously. Nay, there are numerous and obvious cases of violated physical laws 
where nature, with all her diligence and seve rity, seems unable to scourge the of 
fender enough during his life time, and so she goes on plying her scourge upon his 
children and his children’s children afier him, even to the third and fourth genera- 
ton. The punishment is entailed on posterity; nor human law, nor human de- 
vice, can break the entailment. And in these hereditary inflictions, nature abhors 
alike the primogeniture laws of England and the Salic laws of France. All the 
coms and all the daughters are made inheritors; notin aliquot parts: but, by a 
kind of malignant multiplication in the distemper, each inherits the whole,’ 


his verse sickens: if black, venous blood flows to an auth 


‘ 
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So seldom do we see exemplified the doctrines contained in these paragr,,) ; 
mabe 


their existence is almost forgotten : 


‘Great wealth isa misfortune, because it makes generosity impossible. There can be no ... 
rosity where there is no sacrifice ; and a man who is worth a million of dollars, though he gy. 
of it away, no more makes a sacrifice, than, (if I may make such a supposition.) a drops) + Weise 
whose skin holds a hogshead of water, makes a sacrifice when he is tapped fora barrel, Hy . _ 
healthier condition after the operation than before it. If a donkey would be considered a fool an.” 
donkeys, for desiring to double the burden of gold thatis already breaking his back, I see nor yi” 
the shorter-eared variety should be judged by a different rule. The literal declaration that j; « 
for a camel to go through the eye of a needle than fora rich man to enter into the kingdom of }, 
bot only stands upon sacred authority, but is confirmed by all homan reasoning. For, what k ™ 
of heaven can there possibly be, from which love and sympathy, and the tenderness of a op, 
brotherhood, are excluded ? and the man who hoards superfluous wealth while there is fami: 


the nextstreet ; the man who revels in luxuries while the houseless and breadless are driven fro, 
door; the man who, through an ostentation of literature, walls himself in with libraries y 
cannot read, whilethousands of children around him are destitute even of school books,—tiy 
seed-wheat of all knowledge ;—such a man hasno love, nor sympathy, nor feeling of brother 
for his race ; and, therefore, go where he will. the kingdom of heaven must be his antipode 
point in the circumference of a revolving wheel may as well attempt to overtake the opposit; 
as he toreach that kingdom. The cast ng off of his loved burdens will alone give him the av 
attain it 7 

‘ All above a fortune is usually the greatest of misfortunes to children. By taking away the 
lus to effort, and especially, by taking away the restraints from indulgence, it takes the muscles ; 
the limbs, the brain out of the head, and virtue out of the heart. Thesame young man, who 
a moderate fortune, might retain the full vigor of his system till sixty, and be a blessing to the wo, 
all his life loog, under the depraving influence of a vast patrimony, is likely to die a sot ora 
chee at forty-five, if he docs not shoot himself as a non-compos at thirty. The father may fee] 
of his twenty or thirty per cent. stocks; but when the devil clutches the son for guiltily spep 
what he clutched the father for guiltily amassing, he surely proves himself the better financier 
he doubles his capital by a single speculation. Universal experience shows that the inheritor 
penny hava beterchance for success in life than the inheritor of a‘ plum’ But better far : 
either isthe golden mean of Agur’s perfect prayer.’ 


What follows are beautiful examples of practical eloguence and common sens 


‘Tie world is entering upon a new moral cycle. The horrid reign of War and ( 


lrawing to its ignominious close. That domination of wealth, also, which has crushed the | 
imbruted the heart of the millions, in or‘erto subject their bodiesto unresisting and unre itting! 
will soon share both the dethronement and the infamy of that sovereign Brute, called Force, w 
place it has supplied. The discoveries of science and the progress of philosophy have so 
and dignified the dialect of the priest and the moralist, that their brother of the old monastery 
clave could pow hardly understand them. Nineteen twentieths of all that was held to 
lxlge, in the time of the schoolmen, is known to be folly now; nineteen twentieths of a 
Free State holds to be patriotism now, was sedition or hightreason four centuries ago; and 1 


twentiet!s of all that the church holds to be religion now, was infidelity or atheism then. Mer 
made the great discovery that Ethics and Theology, though founded upon unchangeable truth« 


etill prog eT ionces, not less than Physiology or G ology. Under the sublime law of pro 

the present outerows the past. The great heart of humanity is heaving with the hopes of a brig 
lay. All the bh gher instincts of our nature prophesy its approach ; and the best intel ects of 1! 
re struggling to turn that prophecy into fultilment. Thonghts of Freedom, Duty, Benevole: 


Equality, ond Haman Brotherhood, agitate the nations; and neither the Pope with his Cardinals, 1 
the Czar with his Cosacks, can repress them. Were these thoughts imprisoned in the centre ot 
earth, they would burst its granite folds, speed onward in their career, and faliil their destiny. T 
ure imbued with a deathless vigor. They must prevail, or the idea of a Moral Governor of the 
verse is an imposture, and the divine truths of the Gospel a fable, 

‘Glowing with a vivid conception of the-e truths, so wonderful and so indisputable, let me a 
whether, among all the spectacles which earth presents, and which angels might look down upon v 
in ecstacy too deep for utterance, isthere one fairer and more enrapturing to the sight than that ot 
young man, just fresh from the Creator's hands, and with the unspent energies of the coming ett 
nity w rapped up in his bosom, surveying and recounting, in the solita le of his closet or in the dark 
ness of midnieht, the mighty gifts with which he has been endowed, and the magnificent carecr 
nsefulness and of blessedness which has been opened before him ; and resolving, with one al 
centrating and all-hallowing vow, that he will lire, true to the noblest cupacitics of his being. 

n obedience to the highest law of his nature! If aught can be nobler or sublimer than this, «t 
the life that fulfils the vow. Suen a young man reverences the divine skill and wislom by 
his physical frame has been so fearfully and wonderfally made ; and he keeps it pure and clean, a4 
fittemple for the living God. For every’ indulgence of appetite that would enervate the body, or 
dull the keen sense, or cloud the luminous brain, he has a ‘Get thee behind me!’ so stern and dlee 
that the balked Satans of temptation slink from before him, in shame and despair. If obliged 
earn his bread by the sweat of his brow, or by the sweat of his brain, he is ‘ not slothful in business 
Fired with energy himself, he energizes all around him. He is a Leyden jar always charged to 4 
plenum ; and whenever he comes in contact with dead things, or lifeless men, he emits a spark * 
potent that they are electrized into celerity. Holding punctuality among the major virtues he 's ever 
trne to the appointed place and hour; and as he goes and comes, men set their watches by him, ® 
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ies Joagh he were a clock-face of the sun, and moved by solar machinery. In selecting his vocation 


fads 4 livelihood, he abjures every ag mp and every profession, however lacrative they may be, 
 eeavet honorable they may be falsely deemed, if, with his own weal, they do not also promote 

yt common weal ; and he views the idea with a deep religious abhorrence, that anything can ad- 

10 vance the well-being of himself which involves the id/-being of others. However meagre his stock 
Ves hs » trade, if he engages in business, he will not seek to enlarge it by entering Conscience and Honor 
: . his books under the head of * Merchandise ;’ nor will he begin the sale of goods to customers, by 
soul to Satan. If he ever ventures toembark on the perilous sea of politics, he steers his 


wilif hes - ’ . A a 
| omen = by the eternal lights in the skies ; and not by the Will-o’-the-wisps, or by any meteor glare, 
not wi whieh popular fermentation, or party heats, may engender.’ 





~__Gasriet; a Story of Wichnor Wood. By Mary Howirr. New York : 
Collins §- Brother, 254, Pearl St. 1550, 1 vol. 12mo. pp. 230. 


Wuat need have we to say more of this little book than is told on the title 
page—that it is written by Mary Howrrt and published by Collins & Brother’? 
3 guaranty at once of its typography and literary merit. 
We have read few of Mrs. Howitt’s stories which please us as well as this. It 
© is not because the style is perfect or the plot unusually happy ; for neither is the 
wor ' case, It rather gives evidence, to our mind, of being written in haste ; and quite 
certain are we that its effect might have been much improved by a different ar- 
rangement of the incidents. But there runs through it such a beautiful simplicity 
and purity of thought and sentiment, that we are interested in spite of ourselves, 
and feel an immediate sympathy with the actors. Though it ends, as usual, a 
great deal too well to be a close imitation of the true in fact, yet the tendency is 
such that we do not care to be critical. We feel thatthe author has inculeated a 
great moral lesson, and are content to overlook small errors. 

But the feeling most actively excited in our own mind, was probably one not 
aimed at by her; one depending on the machinery of the tale rather than any 
design of herown. This was; indignation against the grinding English law that 
makes the peasant a mere creature of the lord; that not only brings him into the 
world in a hovel or a barn, but inevitably prevents his rising above the level of 
their inmates. He is truly, as Carlyle expresses it,in a state of enchantment ; 
his own powers are all subject to the will of another; his rights are ideal prin- 
ciples which serve to amuse him in fine weather but vanish at the slightest thunder 
shadow. Ifis is a state of slavery where the fetter is bound on the spirit instead o 
the heel, and the scourge which visits him is one of moral rather than physical 
free, and its use maintained and blessed by a system of united civil polity and 
religion founded on the Magna Charta and New Testament. 

We commend ‘ Gabriel ’ to all cap:ble of appreciating a fine story containing a 
good sermon. 

—For sale in Syraeuse by Stoddard & Babcock. 


' | S—Easy Lessons wv Lanpscare. By F.N. Otis. New York: D. Appleton 
§ Co. Parts I. and II. 


. Tatse are cards somewhat after the style of Abbot's series, but, in many 
respects, better. 
In Part I., the elementary principles are taught in a few clear, definite directions 
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illustrated by sixteen cards for imitation. These directions are the best we ha & } 
nave at 
seen, and form the most valuable feature of the work ; the models being sip 


to those now in use, ; 
Part II. gives the principles of Perspective Drawing, in an equally hap PY sty , 
and accompanied, like the other, with sixteen cards for their application. ae , 
we do not see any difficulty in the way of a pupil, possessing a natural taste for . 
the art, acquiring readily from these two sets sufficient knowledge and skill , 
enable him to sketch any ordinary object or landscape. 
a or ko hools, we recon nmend thi s series in preferer nce to any other We know fe 


elementary instruction. 
, - ~ % Cepan . } " W ear Er » By TT 
lor sale in $ yracuse, Dy YNKOOP &W SROTHER, 


9,— Ture Scuoot Sone anp Hymn Boor. Designed for general use in School 
Academies and Seminaries. Edited by N. Barrran & L. H. Suerwoo; 
New York: A. S. Barnes § Co. 12mo. pp, 580. 1850. 


We are not sufficiently musical in our tendencies to assume a critical tone i 
speaking of musical books. But we aed be perinitted to have a taste in poetry 
and fortunately this little volume contains nothing else which we are to criticis 

The senior editor, Mr. Brittan, we know as the efiicient Principal of the Lyons 
Union School ; and in the Preface we are informed that the work originated iz 
the wants of that institution, It was found desirable to possess any requisit 
number of copies of such songs as were wanted to be sung to familiar music ; and 
the compilers made this collection to obviate the inconvenience experienced, A 
large number of popular songs, hymns, &c., are given, with references to the 


volume and page where the air may be found to which cach is set; the referenos 


being always to such musical works as are in general use. 

Of the practical utility of the book, we can scarcely judge; but we know Prof 
Brittan to be a practical man, and one not likely to persevere in a scheme wh 
did not answer the purpose. 

From a hasty examination of the poetry, we do not think a better selection could 
be made from the popular songs of the day. 

For sale in Syracuse by Stopparp & Bascock. 


10.—Tue American Fiona. Zr monthly parts, each illustrated with from fow 


? , oe la 


to six beautiful likenesses of plants taken from Naiure. The Botanica 
Description, History, Propagation and Culture, Medical Properties ane 
Uses of cach plant, are fully given, with their Botanical and common names 
By A. B. Srrona, M. D., vol. 1, No. 1. January, 1850. New York 
Green § Spencer, 67 Bowery. 
Tue Ituusrrarep Naturan Lisvory, containing Scientific and Popular De 
? ; 


ecriptlions of Quadrupeds, Birds, Fishes, Reptiles, Insecis, &c. By Ds 
A. b. Srrone & J. D. Post. New York: Green & Spencer. 


Tuesx are both new monthly publications, the design of which can be onf 


ciently seen from the descriptive title pages. Both are well got up, and wil 
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Joubtless prove highly valuable to those interested in their relative departments 
of Natural Science. The engravings in the * Natural History,’ particularly, are 
pooner spirited and represen* the different animals in their characteristic atti- 
endes and give their relative sizes. The same work also contains the finest litho- 


graphic portrait we remember having seen; that of Peron in his study. 


}) —f. AnnvaL Kerort of the Superintendent of Common Schools. 
1. Annuan Report of the Board of Education of the City and County 
of New- yo kK 
LL. ANNUAL Rerort of the County Superintendent of Common Schools 
for the Cily and County of New-York. 


IV. REPORT of i he ( gminiitee on Kv nin? Schools to the Board of Edu- 


calion of the City and County of New-\ ork, 


We are indebted to the politeness of Hon. Geo. Geddes for the receipt of these 
teresting documents. ‘They are, of course, the vehicle of a mass of information 
» edueational matters in our state and the metropolis, which we can no where 
else obtain. The Superintendent urges upon the Legislature the necessity for the 
establishment of an otlicial power in rimediate between the State and Town Su- 


rintendents, embracing the functions of the office of County Superintendent. 


Vurther appropriations are also recommended for the cncouragement of Teachers 
, +y . eas . 1a.) } 
Institutes, as auxi! : to the State Normal School. 


The Report of the Committee on Evening Schools discloses many interesting 

data, which, if property considered, would no doubt lead to the establishment in 
: 

our cities and larver vi la y 3. of V iil r Si h vols simil ir io thos in Ne Ww Y ork, for 


education of such children as are not permitted by their circumstances to at- 


I the day sch 

The following extracts from the Superintendent's and Committee’s Reports, 
. W the St itis ICs a .% Vi the Litutions 

‘During the past year, there have been ht 15 evening free schools, in which were registered 
6,976 scholars, of who 451 were under 16 vearsof age. The schools were continued for 17 
we ndit F y. Of th 15 schools, 11 were for boys and 4 for girls. None of the 

hoo viedday schools. Of the whole numter regist 1, 5,219 were males, and 
jai females, | and eighty-one of them were over 21 years of age, and alirge propor 
o! the oreiz ri. The total si ies of teachers for the instraction of these evening 
«hooks wa ; - other soa of books. stat T lithting, war janitors’ wages, &e. 
Was $9,508 LS: tota izes Of evening schools, $14,401 72, Lid hools are orderly and well 
nected by wool t ‘ and th xeellent , tae who have had th ir supervision, have, by 

Weir indefat { ymmended themse! » the pu ture.’ 

‘Your committee 5 lt impress npon the minds of all this one important fact,—that evening 
#008 are d riicaulorly ‘or these wiio cannot attend the essions of our well-pro 
vided pub! . whe inivy leisure time is ater the clow o' 1 labors of the day. Iti 
amongat this class w the great ymount of human 1 ry, igno and soffering. A free 
rchool mieht ym every block of this great city, a) i the co thrown wide open for the 
meeption of all w me to enter, vet this vast, in ising sal rvins class of our pop- 
wiation, from ties of tieir conuition, would not be benet i tier by. It has been the 
odject of alko To ofr every inducement to those who cannot 1 | the day schools, to be 
present at the migiit 1y making them attractive as well as inetractive. And we have felt 
hat if there was on more to be deplored and avoi ithan ano r, it is the existence in our 
erty of those temptntous and evils that surroand ns on every lian {, and ar’ so well calculated to al 
ve and lead astr rv young man whose evenings are unemployed It has been traly remarked 
vy one who has ei jie t some attention, that when we rflect opon this most interesting 
pan of Our populatio on their undeniable and increasing pow r, and knowing that this power 
must be either for crs o! or for creat evil, an’ thatin a cer gr asthe young men go, 


the country goes; we cannot but ark with solicitude for the praciple on which these great mames 
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con's famous maxim, that ‘knowledge is power,’ and Bacon was only repeating the may,» . 
Solomon, ‘ wisdem is better than strength.’ 





12.—Taue Lovisvitte Examiner. New Series. 


We sometime since noticed the proposed change of this admirable Anti-S|qy;> 
paper from a weekly to a monthly. The first No. of the new series is before ys 
and we are happy to say that we are pleased with the change. Its pages ar 
the size and appearance of those of the Living Age, and the contents are not x 
all inferior to what they always have been, which is saying sufficient for the; 
character. 

The price is reduced to one dollar per annum; and we hope the friends 
freedom will show their appreciation of the labors and ability of the conductor 
by subscribing liberally in its support. 

Address Paul Seymour, Louisville, Ky. 


13.—Moore’s Rurat New Yorker, 


D. D. T. Moore, for several years publisher and associate editor of the Gen 
esce Farmer, has commenced the publication, under this title, of a new paper 
devoted to the literary necessities of the masses—A griculture, of course, holding 
a leading position among its topics. It is published weekly, in quarto form, an 
elegant style; the No. befure us being a very large paper filled with excellen' 
matter, Agricultural, Horticultural, Architectural, Scientific, Educational, Phys 
iological, Literary, &c., and numerous and beautiful engravings. We cordial) 
commend it to the favor of our readers. 

Terms, $2,00 per annum, in advance, 





14.—Amenican GLEANER. 


Tus is the title of a new octavo of sixteen pages, published semi-monthly « 
Detroit by Annin & Reed, at $1,00 per annum. It is quite respectable in me 
chanical appearance and general quality of matter, though the latter is most!) 
selected and not over new. We also notice in the editorial columns some symp 
toms of a disease for the remedy of which we would recommend Websters 
new Crown Quarto Dictionary. The tone and aim seem good, and there‘ore 


wish it success. 




















REUNION. 





OUR 


FemaLe Epirors. 

——Among all the movements which the shifting influences of time originate in 
society, there is none which we regard as more important than the one having 
for its object the emancipation of women from their time-long serfdom. The idea 
is getting somewhat prevalent that women are not, after all the fine flattery which 
simpletons inflict upon them, precisely in a state of social equality with the other 
sex. It is getting to be suspected that if women are amenable to civil laws, they 
should have some influence, direct or otherwise, in their formation ; that if they 
have intellects like the rest of humanity, facilities should be afforded for their 
improvement. The professions, so long utterly closed to them, are beginning to 
pen their doors, though with extreme and suspicious caution. Avenues of busi- 
ness, other than the merely mechanical, gradually offer those dependent upon 
their own exertions for support, a less onerous and, in the eyes of the world, more 
honorable means of obtaining it. 

This movement is proceeding, too, with a very satisfactory rapidity. A year 
since, what a sensation was created by the announcement that one of our Medical 
Colleges had graduated a lady ! the “ item’ was copied into every paper in the 
iand,and unbounded astonishment expressed at the courage of the fair innovator ; 
a courage which she has since proven additionally by seeking admission into on 
{the first institutions in Europe. But at the present time, there are in the Cen- 
tral Medical College of this city, seven such women, who have braved the prejudices 
{society for the benefit of their sex. A very respectable increase, truly, for th 
rood seed so recently sown. 

It is true that we do not yet hear of Law Schools or Theological Seminaries 
being thus opened to the whole race ; and we hope we shall not. We do not even 
hear of ladies applying for admission into such places; pray Heaven the news 
may long be withheld. We do not need female Doctors of Divinity or Law : the 
well being of soci ty or the sex does not demand them. Till these professions 
become vastly modified—penetrated with the Christian influences of real Progress 
~—We trust and believe that the true instincts of woman will guard her against any 
such ambition. 

But there are two other spheres where she appropriately can shine, and that 
without detracting in the least from her proper character. These are the school- 
room and the chair editorial. Itis already pretty generally understood that she 
possesses, preéminently, the qualities of the successful teacher ; and people are 
beginning to see that she can do a prosperous business with the scissors (the paper 
Scissors ) and the pen. 
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We have been induced to these reflections by receiving a No. of th 


Pa.) Gazette, edited by Mrs. Lydia Jane Pierson. We do not prop 


a positive opinion of the paper from seeing a single No., more 
we think it compares well with others ; we only use it to introduce th 
for some time we have been acquainted with journals conducted 

be ee , 


which that acquaintance enables us to speak in terms of unqualifie 


First of these, we place the Pittsburgh Saturday Visiter, edited by 


helm. Wedo not hesitate to say that among all our exchanges, we kn 


whose editorials manifest more originality of thought, or lil 


expre 3¢ ad in | meuag of or ater | inte dm SS and fore pe This is ho slight a 
nor is it unadvisedly made. Then we find, up in Vermont, a country paper & 


the Windham Co. Democrat, which has for some time been eonducted | 


wife of the editor—he having been disabled by sickness from performi 


It is our opinion, most decidedly, without the least disparagement to th 


vv 


I seen bee ee . 
, rality ol 0 


man, that he had better remain sick; or, recovering, do any thing else 
than take the editorial pen from the fair hand that now holds it; for i 
paper of like pretensions, do we find so vigorous articles in that 


Several other instances occur to us, where woman fairly establis! 


to equal mental endowment ith he r brethren. The names of Mrs. 


Child, and Mrs. Whittlesey, on this continent, and those of kliza Cool 


H{owitt on the other, are suificient illustrations in point. 


The fact is indisputable that society will grant to woman the privil 


ship. Let uslook at the probable results. Newspapers have becom 


for blackguardism and billingsgate. Political editors who are gentlem 


life, and perhaps p rsonal friends, do not seruple in the heat of party 


I 


bestow upon each other the choicest abuse which intellect, passion, and 


i ‘ 
fication of low prop sities, ean generate. Will not the prese 


4 


amon? { } 


course, it certainly must. Female influence, in refining the manners, 


the term; 


opportunity for an exception here. And if so, the consequence is obvious ; 
there is any one vice of the Press which, more than another, corrupts th 
tains of purity in public sentiment, it is this recklessness of propriety ana truth 


To those who are so great sticklers for the special sphere of woman we say, 


’ 
‘ 


hem, place a partial check upon this vice? Judging from ordin: 


per, and purifying the tastes, is admitted as an axiom; we do not s 


rt} 
F th 
’ 





SN 


t+ 
Si) 


are mostly right: she has a sphere, and that sphere is to soften down asperit 


and to purify tastes; and wherever she ean find a field for the employment 


rifts, let her do it, and success to her mission. 


Just INDIGNATION. 





One of our most valued contributors, in view of the terrible treatment | 


which compositors often subject the delicate creations of genius, bursts out in! 


following poetical invective which is as brilliant, in a literary way, as it is Just 


a moral sense: 


‘For Heaven's dear sake have this correctly printed. I have a high opinion of your literary 9” 
ities, and wish you all success, from the bottom of my heart; but [have a right to demant 
rany other editor, the correct printing of my poems. They cost me the bloody sweat of 
ov, about which this miserable world knows nothing ; they are the offspring of my.beart 
| feetions ; therefore, be careful huw you treat the children of my love.’ 


lof ve 
a Divine 
s serenest 








nd 
i] 
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Tue MysTERIOUS RAPPINGS. 

_—Tuar the world is going mad there can no longer be a doubt ; whether it is 
‘ng to a law of nature until now undeveloped, that the human race at a certain 
in its existence—beyond which humanity may not pass—was of old destined 


ea 
qa mania which shall work its own cure, as a chemical effervescence neutralizes 
he qualities which produce it, or, as some suppose, we have arrived at the climax 
human attainment unaided by ‘spiritual communications’—and that the locale 
of the Mormon revelations has become the favored scene of an irruption from the 
Spirit World. Now, as we profess entire ignorance in regard to the ‘ theory and 
oractice” of spiritual and mortal inter-communication, we do not care to regard 
with severity either of the very respectable parties arrayed in hostile garb to do 
-heir knightly devoirs over the * vexed question.’ 
Still our reverence for the venerable Past does not allow us to sit calmly down 
nd witness without one struggle, the demolition of those dear old fancies that 
hilom formed the staple of our juvenile reveries, Alas, that a hand can be found 
rude enough to desecrate those temples in which we once so loved to worship! 
The metempsychosian doctrine pleased us much when we learned that Thespesius 
saw the soul of Neroin the bedy of a viper, expiating his cruelties to the human 
race. According to the accurate Sharon Turner there were acknowledged in the 
Welsh system but three circles of existence, while we are now informed the 
Spheres reach the mystical number of seven. 
So far as time-hallowed truths are respected—so far as the new manifestations 
impinge not the old—we are glad to welcome to our sphere whatever may com 
m another ; 1 
‘For as.old Memnon’s image long renown’d 
By fabling Nilus, to the quivering touch 
Of Titan’s ray, with each repulsive string 
Consenting, sounded through the warbling air 
Unbidden strains ; ’ 
even 80, for aught we care, may inanimate floors, doors, tables and walls resound 
to the measured ‘ rap’ of ‘ spiritual’ knuckles, 
Yet we think rapping is an innovation rather than an improvement; the ven- 
rable chronicles afford no such precedent even in the father-land where spirits 
have always been wont to hold their nightly revels— 
Xevisiting the glimpses of the moon’ 


nt 


at ‘the witching hour of twelve.’ Those were 





‘ Airy tongues that syllable men’s names 
On sands, and shores, and desert wildernesses.’ 


at 43 . . ° . ; 
That there are other novelties in the new formula is unquestionable ; we wait 


J 


vith commendable patience for them to assume a form and symmetry commen- 
‘urate with the functions which are claimed for them by their mortal representa- 
tes and accredited ministers ‘ near the Court’ of Investigation. 


*Tie soul of man is 
Like the water: 

From heaven it cometh, 
To heaven it mounteth, 
And there at once 

"T must back to earth, 
For ever changing.’ 
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Again we quote from the same author : 


‘Hien on the castle’s ancient walls 
The warrior’s shade appears, 

Who to the bark that’s passing calls 
And thus its passage cheers :— 


‘ Behold! these sinews once were strong, 
This head was firm and bold: 

’Mid war and glory, feast and song 
My earthly years were told!’ 


We suppose thé authority of the venerable Goerue will not be question 
are therefore willing to assign much weight to the last two quotations, as t}y 
veriiably his. Next to Swedenborg, we may with safety reckon upon him f 
vice and counsel in matters whereof we cannot judge from tangible data, 

Lest our strictures be deemed invidious and we accused of distorting or < 
pressing authorities, we will introduce one more quotation, merely premis 
protest that it shall not be cited as an argument against our own views : 


‘The sheeted dead 
Did squeak and gibber in the Roman streets, 


Shakspeare does not pretend their * shrieks’ and ‘ gibberings’ were * co 
cations’ with those they had left on earth; they were only the freaks of dis 
tented ghosts intended to frighten sublunary citizens. In this way it is easy t 
count for their horrid jargon without claiming for them the merit of an i: 1pe! 


* revelation.’ 


IXTRACT FROM A Private Lerrer. 





We do not often expose any part of our private correspondene to th 
eye; and when we occasionally venture to do so, it is with a full convic 
by our knowledge of persons and circumstances, of the propricty of th - 
But occasionally comes one so full of wealth, either of fancy, or feeling, or i 
t Lat it seems sinful to permit it to slumber all unheeded in our pile. 

Among those, is the one from which we make the following extra 
re eived many weeks since, and at a moment when we were peculiarly per; 
wit Lb accumulating cares, In laying it aside, we did so for the purpose of a fi 
ans\ ver than we possibly could give it then. 

\« for the ‘ Union,’ it is to me one of the necessgries of life—its weekly visitation is the evr 
my sj iritual, social and domestic existence. [ wish I might do more than an individual sh 
ing its interests—but conditions and circumstances will not permit. 

‘I rej oice that you have so fully and ably verified your motto, * Independent &« ” Ig 


there is .\t least one public journal that disregarJs the power of p pular despotism—po!i 


a nd not only asserts, but maintains and sustains the unbounded freedom of tho 
er 


rious, 
Your efforts in behalf of ens/aved spirituality shall not go unrewar 
‘Now, will it not be possible, in consideration of old associa'ions and friendships for yout 
me a letter? I Know it is asking much—very much for bi-professional gentlemen—but then 
be such a favor—even only a few lines. How would it awaken the thoughts of the past 
would it biting around our former familiar faces, renew old ties and revive many a hali-lor 
scene of mutual joy. Sometimes as I think of those Normal days, my brain whirls with busy: 
the veil of the past rises, familiar forms are seen—voices heard—greetings interchange 


lactions ; 
smiles and congratulations seen and heard—the illusion is perfect—but alas! as momentary as Pp 
these Normal scenes are far away—those Normal friends are far away—and no communi 
from either, to kindly assare, that as I remember them, even so by them I am not forgotten 
bless me, what am | about! !’ 


The writer is an old classmate and friend of a period, the bare mention of w! 
will easise many an eye that rests on this page to moisten, and many a hear’ ' 
thrill with familiar emotion. By these, his allusions will be well understoo!: ' 
these, he apology is necessary for intzoducing him into the reunion. 
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And of him, we would ask—why does he permit a philanthropy so generous— 
» intellect so vigorous—an imagination so rich—as we know his own to be, to 
-aste themselves without an effort at improving the good gifts bestowed for a 
ood use? Will he answer us as we desire ? 


‘THe Deatu or Deatu, &c.,’ next month. 





__‘Memory’s Viotets’ and ‘ To , are respectfully declined. The 


Sonnet’ shall be given. 


te To SusscrRiBeERS AND Reapers.—By a mistake in making up our Maga- 


Ps ' unea portion of our Reunion is thrown on the advertising page. In binding it 
: nay be entirely thrown out as it is disconnected. Some Magazine and Newspa- 


ver Notices were also excluded. 
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The Phrenological Journal. 


HIS Journal is a monthly publication, containing thirty-six or more octavo pages, at One Dolla‘ 
a year, in advance. 
loreform and perfect OURSELVES and our RACE, is the most exalted of all works. Todo this we 
ist understand the HUMAN ConsTITUTION. This, PuRENOLOGY, PuystoLoey, and Virat Maa 
‘eTIsm embrace, and hence fully expound all the laws of our being, conditions of happiness, and 
suses of misery. 


PHRENOLOGY. 


Each number will contain either the analysis and location of some phrenological faculty, illustrat 
by an engraving, or an article on their combinations; and also the organization and character of 
«ome distinguished personage, accompanied by a likeness, together with freqnent articles on Physiog 
my and the Temperaments. 
Published by FOWLER AND WELLS, 
Clinton Hall, 120 and 131 Nassau-st., N. York. 


The Water-Cure Journal. 


"THE Water-Cure Journat anp Herabp or Rerorms, is published monthly, at ONE DOLLAR 
. a year, in advance, containing thirty-two large octavo pages, illustrated with engravings, ex 
nitng the Stracture and Anatomy of the entire Human Body; with familiar explanations, easily 

onde rstood by all classes. : 

_ The Water-Cure Journal, emphatically a Jovurnat orHeatrn, embracing the true principles of 

LIFE AND LonGEvity,has now been before the public several years. And they have expressed their 
proval of it by giving it a monthly circulation of upwards of Ten Thousand Copies. This Journal 

‘edited by the leading Hydropathiec practitioners, aided by numerous able contributors in various 
arts of our own and other countries. 





FOWLERS AND WELLS, Publishers, 
Clinton Hall, 129 and 131 Nassau-street, New York. 
B. R. Peck & Co., are our authorised Agents for Syracuse; Apriance, for Oswego; D. 
vu. Dewey, for Rochester; T. S. Hawks, for Buffalo; and all Booksellers, Postmaster, and 
‘eechers, thronghont the United States. 


. 
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Miscellaneous Advertisements. 


CLARK'S DAGUERREOTYPE GALLERY, 


Franklin Buiddings, Syracuse. 
IKENESSES by the improved Daguerreotpye, of various sizes, and of the most delica 
tion, may be obtained at the above Rooms during the day, from 8, A. M.to5, P. y 


Prices from $1 to $20. 


Chemicals, Plates, Cases, Cameras, Apparatus, and other materials connected with the A, 
stantly on hand, and forsale at New York prices. The above articles are selected with yr 
and warranted in all cases. J. M. CLARI 

January, 1250. F. J. CLARK 


PREMIUM DAGUERRIAN GALLERY, 


GRANITE HALL, 
Over Longstreet & Ballard’s Clothing Store, Syracuse, N. Y. 
{EER & BENEDICT are now prepared to execute Likenesses by the improved Doguer 
I all the various sizes, that shall be equal in delicacy of tone, and brilliancy of finish, to 
State. 
PRICE, FROM $1 TO $25 
G. & B. have at great expense procured from Germany, one of Voetlander’s celebrate 
Instruments, which they believe to be equal, if not superior, to any ever imported, Spx 
tures executed with this instrament can be seen at their Rooms. 
Rooms open from 8 o'clock, A. M., to 5 o’clock, P. M. 
Instruction given in all the latest improvements of the art, and apparatus furnished, if desir 
W. H. H. GEE} 
P. H. BENEDI 


DENTAL SURGERY, BYC.F.CAMPBELL. 


Office in the Malcolm Block, nearly opposite the Car House. 
HOSE in want of the aid of a dentist, are invited to call and examine specimens of work 
will be warranted to compare favorably with the best done in this State, and at prices wit 
means of all 
Ce" Dr. C. would say to those in want of parts, or entire sets of TEETH on plate, ti 
in order to obviate the inconvenience which people experience from going without teet 
months, which is necessary before inserting the permanent set,) furnish them with a tempora! 


11 


the most re sonable terms. 


trom expense, until the set is inserted, 
Syracuse, January, 150. 


SYRACUSE BOOK BINDERY. 


guerre & FOCKE, respectfally announee to their friends, patrons and the 
generaliy, that they have removed their Book Bindery into the Maleolm Block. They 
greatly enlarged and improved their establishment, and are now prepared to execute 


Book Binding in all its various Branches, 
Including Turke y Morocco, Superior Gill Edge, Cloth Work, etc. 
Also, constantly on hand at their Room, Nos. 22 & 26 Matcotm Btiocx, Blank Books °! 


description. Orders faithfully executed on short notice, and all work warranted to be dural 


N. B. Particular attention paid to the re-binding of private and public Libraries, Music, &: 
A. G. MeGLASHAN 


Syracuse, January, 1850. CHAS. A. FOCKE 


CITY BOOK BINDERY, 


STAR BUILDINGS, SYRACUSE. 
] LANK Books, ruled and bound to any pattern desired. Magazines, Pamphlets, old Books, a 
all other jobs bound to order. An assortment of Blank Books on sale at small prices. 


January, 1850. B. MAYNARD 


WATCHES, JEWELRY, &c., WHOLESALE &. RETAIL. 


T 2 Subscribers keep constantly on hand, a very extensive assortnfent of Watches, Jewelry 
Silver-Ware, Spectacles, Clocks. Fancy Goods, &c. 

Being extensively engaged in the importation of Watch movements and casing the same wit 
and Silver, we are enabled to sell at the /owest New York prices. 

Jewetry we buy directly of manufacturers, thereby saving at least the New York Jobbers’ pro! 

We have a large mannfactory where Sittver-Wake of all kinds is made equal to any this st 
the Atlantic and of Tg" SILVER EQUAL TO COIN. ,; : 

Specracies.—The subscribers are the sole Agents for this and sixteen other counties in this “ta 
for the sale of Burt’s Perioscopic Spectacles, the best glass now made. 

Crocxs of all descriptions and warranted good time keepers. 


PLATED & BRITANNIA WARE OF ALL KINDS. 
Fancy Goons of every description usually kept in Stores of this kind. , 
We wish it to be understood that we will not be undersold..4 23 


N. B.—Watches and Jewelry repaired by skilful work 
° = ches an ewe re yOrkmen. 
: 7 eT gee WILLARD & HAWLEY, 


Between the Syracuse House and Post Office 


hG 








Hawley, Fuller & Co.s Publications. 





Perkins’. Mathematical Series, 
Published by 


HAWLEY, PULLER & CO., UTICA. 


AR eRKINS’ PRIMARY ARITHMETIC 





AAD « work ts just nub lished, cent ning it pages, desiened to prt 
KINS’ ELE MENTARY ARITHMETIC 
rhis has recently been tevised and censiderally « reed. Th rness and nea of 
‘ < t Por 1a VeTV eXtensive cir uly ior Kv ] -*? 
ERKINS HIGHER \RITHME TIC, 
jas alse n revised, and about seventy pages of additional matter hay yey rted. | 
higher prisc hnat Arithemetic mere fully thae any other book bel he public 
RKINS or ag SOF ALGEBRA, 
|’r red etpr ‘ rCommen Ss dorm. An ’ wt if dios pro! 
" »cents 
RKINS TREATISE ON ALGEBRA, 
yy racing, bes . e elementary pr nciples, thi Theorem of Sturm. and 1] hieher pane nana! 
i wht in Colleges. A revised, enlarged and improved ed recently publ | 
' Te ) , . : a he) Ma 
RKINS’ ELEMENTS OF GEOMETRY, 
With Practical Applications—lately published, and disiinguished from all former text books o 
: try. by applying the principles te practice, as fast as they are explained. 81.00. 
ers wish vio n ike arrargeimerts ler ne tRtreductien oi these Wo ks, r ! jue Tet to ad 
JOHN TERKINSE, Utiea 
Th ~~ works are secona to hone in mer; Fiuns reds of Recor en if ; r heen received 
the best Teachers of New York and New Eingland 
LL S nit iS = 
° THESE wel Se Maps have recently been cevised and improved. * » Revised Edition con 
tains & separate M; ps, OF 1 quares or sheets, All of which are print 4 on fine paper beaut 
colored, substantially backed with cloth, and beund with tape. 
>” Only one set needed in a School. Price, including Port Folio and Manual of Geography, && 
VANUAL GF GEOGRAPHY—(A Key to the above. 
Contains'the above Maps in Miniature, Desckirprive Geoorarny of each Grand Division, and 
wh State of the Unie n; to whichis added a PronouncinG GLossary or asouT 700 GroGRa 
mca NAMES Pr 371 de et — 
With a set of these Mi: aps in the S heel Room, and a copy of the Manual in the hands of each 
nber of the Class, the study of Geography can be made complete on the OUTLINE SysTeM. 
JOHN PERKINS, Utica. 
1 





TINT ON PD 3c . 1 ’ r ah rey ro 
WINCHESTER’S SERIES OF WRITING BOOKS. 
p MBRACING the Primary, or First Book. and Nes. 1, 2 and3. These Books contain instruc 
4 tion for both teachers and scholars, besides guides for the scholar in every alternate column. 
rhe 4th Book is for ladies’ use, and takes the place of the 3d to complete the course. 
Price ef Primary Booek,..........8 ce nh Nos. 1, 2, Sand 4, each, oc ceccseces 1244 cents. 


Winchester's System of Book- Keeping. 
By Sinete Enrry—Embracing the Journal and Ledger, each of which contains instructions t 
escholar for opening and keeping accounts, besides a sufficient quantity of fine writing paper 
~ . roperly ruled and prepared, for carrying out the instructions. Also, the Treacners’ Guipe, con 
’ aining instructions as above, and in which the blanks are filled up; for the use of the Teach 
nly. The more these works are used the better they are liked—the circulation is large and fast in 


easing 


Journal,..........25 cents; Ledger,......--.-25 cents; Guide,..........25 cents, 
Dovere Exrry— n same plan. 
Journal, . ea 30 A reo Ledger,....+ coos ee dD cents: Guide (bound)...60 cents. 


JOHN PERKINS, Agent, Utie: 


SWAN’S SERIES OF READERS. 
EACHERS wishing to make arrangements for the introduction of these well known and valu 
able Works, are requested to address 


JOHN PERKINS, Utica. 
Mr. Perkins is also Agent for MITCHELL'S SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY and ATLAS, PRI 
MARY GEOGRAPHY and vew QUARTO INTERMEDIATE GEOGRAPHY. 

















Huntington ¢ Savage’s Publications. 


“HUNTINGTON & SAVAGE, 


Sublishers, Booksellers, & Dealers in all kinds of 


STATIONERY, 
216 Pearl Street, New York, 


NOLICIT the attention of School Committees, Superintendents, Principals of Academies, |) . 

b) Schools, and Teachers generally, toahe following Text Books. : 

Impressed with the value and importance of the progress made in public instruction during y, 
past five years, they have determined to spare no expense in making every book on their list wh: 
the highest standard requires. ‘To this end several of their most important works have been recen: 
revised with all the additions which new discoveries and the advanced state of our Schools and Av, 
demies demand. Among these are Burritt’s Geography of the Heavens, National Geography, a, 
Webster's Dictionaries. , 


Mattison’s Astronomical Maps. 

Sixteen in number, each 34334 feet, on rollers and put up in a neat case for Schools and | 
demies. These maps illustrate the mechanism of the Heavens as fully and clearly as the best ¢ 
graphical map does the surface and condition of the Earth. 


Eighth Ed. of Mattison’s Elementary Astronomy. 


13mo. Illustrated by the above sixteen Maps, transferred to its pages in miniature, in the fines 
style of Wood Engraving ; the text being a simple, clear, and full description of the Maps, adapting 
this noble science to the comprehension of the child twelve years of age, and yet with sufficient 
mathematical elements to fit it for collegiate classes to precede the study of higher works 

** Every fact of interest, every period, distance and proportion is given, and all the abstruse pr 
lems are carefully discussed and explained in a clear, simple, and popular style.’"— Literary H orl; 

* This work has made the subject more clear to our minds than any other we have ever looked \: 
to.—N. Y. Commercial Advertiser. 


hd , 
Burritt’s Geography of the Heavens. 
With Celestial Atlas. A New and Revised Edition, including an Appendix of the Elements 
Planetary Astronomy. Illustrated by New Cuts, 
All the errors arising from new discoveries and new classifications have been corrected in this « 
tion. 


Mitchell's Burritt’s Geography of the Heavens. 

Being Burritt’s Geography of the Heavens revised and improved ; with a New Star Chart, con 
prising all new discoveries, by Professor O. M. Mrrenect, of the Cincinnati Observatory. 

For several years past Prof. Mitchell has been co-operating with the leading Astronomers and 0} 
servatories of Europe, in the use of his great refractory telescope in verifying new discoveries and 
classifying the stellar heavens. This Star Chart embraces 27 maps, quarto, and embodies all theirs 
sults. The volume is interspersed with notes, giving full directions for the use of the telescope ao 
the locality and time of observing every object. It contains also every new fact in thescience. Sev 
eral New England Colleges have adopted it. This series of astronomical works is deemed by ' 
first New England scholars the most complete and intrinsically valuable elementary course ever ¢ 
en to the public. 


SERIES OF BOOKS BY 8. G. GOODRICH, A. M. 
National Geography. 


Quarto. New and greatly improved Edition, with 60 colored Stylographic Maps and Globe Ma 
One of the best Geographies now published. 


Peter Parley’s New Geography for Beginners. 


In stiff covers. 


Pictorial Histories. 

UNITED STATES, ENGLAND, FRANCE, GREECE AND ROME, I2mo. Fro 
350 to 400 pages each: by 8. G. Goopricn. Blending in their arrangement, in the most admirabi 
manner, Chronology and Geography, and fully illustrated by portraits of the distinguished men ot ( 
period treated. 


Webster's Dictionary. 

UNIVERSITY, HIGH SCHOOL, PRIMARY, PRONOUNCING AND POCKET 
EDITIONS. Since the publication of the unabridged large quarto edition in one volume, thee 
several forms have been thoronghly revised and conformed, in all respects, to the quarto, by W™. © 
Wessrer, Esq., son of the Author, and Profesor Cuauncey A. Goopricn, of Yale College 
This Work has already been adopted as the standard in the Public Schools of New York, Brookly®, 
and Philadelphia, and the circulation of these forms of the Work is very rapidly extending. 























Huntington & Savage's Publications. 


enema - ——- -—-- — - —E 


———— 


Mrs. Lincoln's Botany. 


New Editon, enlarged. 1 vol. 12mo. 


Phelps’ Chemistry. 


New Edition 1 vol. 12mo. 


Phelps’ Natural Philosophy. 


) 
New Edition. 1 vol. 12mo. 


Phelps’ Botany for Beginners. 


An Introduction to Mrs. Lincoln’s Botany, for the use of Common Schools. 1 vol. 1&mo 


Phelps’ Chemistry for Beginners. 


Designed for Common Schools. 1 vol. 18mo. 


Phelps’ Natural Philosophy for Beginners. 


Same size. 


Phelps’ Geology. ¥eRs 
Kames’ Elements of Criticism. 


By ApranamM Minus, A. M. 1 vol. royal 12mo. The only edition which received the last ri 
-sion of the author and the best edition for all our High Schools and Colleges. 


Pinney’s French Books. 


FIRST BOOK IN FRENCH, 18mo. 180 pages. FIRST BOOK WITH KEY. 18mo 
pages. PINNEY’S PRACTICAL FRENCH TEACHER. 12mo. 400 pages; and KEY 
TO PRACTICAL FRENCH TEACHER. 1&mo. 180pp. 

[hese are the best works now published for learning the French Language. The general plan is 
chat of Manesca, but more simple in its details and better adapted to the modern methods of instruc 
yon. The author commences with the simplest elements of the language, and advances, one by one, 
throogh all the parts of speech. Each lesson is an actual conversition in the language, and these are 
yogresive and systematic. The lessons are more elaborate and of greater length as the more difficult 
sarts of speech and the peculiarities of the language, are separately brought to view. And while fa- 
niliarity with the principles of the language is one of the first objects of the series, the lessons answer 
more nearly to a series of conversations with the educated native French than those of any works of 
the kind yet published. These are rapidly taking the place of similar treatises wherever they become 
known. 

Professor Wneaton, of Harvard University, says of the Teacher—* It is an improvement on thos 
works of a similar nature heretofore published, anu has several advantages over them.”’ 

Professor C. Le Feber, of New-York, expresses the most decided opinion in its favor, and says h- 
has adopted it in his private instruction, and in all the schools in which he is engaged. Professor 
Drovin, of Philadelphia, says—** Pinney’s Practical French Teacher is better calculated than any 
ther manual to impart rapidly to the student a knowledge of the French language, both written and 
spoken. 

Rev. Husparp WinsLow, of Boston, Principal of Young Ladies’ Select School,Bowdoin Place 
«ays, he gives it the decided preference over any other he has used ; he says further, that no teacher 
will use it without feeling grateful to its author for doing so valuable a service for all who desire a 
knowledge of the French language. Seventy young ladies are now using it in his school. Professor 
De Lapiace says, he has introduced it with great success, and that it combines many advantages 
over Manesca and others; and he heartily recommends it to teachers of French throughout the 
United States, It is also strongly recommended by the Principals of a large number of the first aca 
Jemies in the United States. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


: : ° 
Pinney’s Progressive French Reader. 

_ emo. 280 pages. The lessons of thris work are also progressive in their character. It isa selection 
from the best French Classics in Prose and Verse, and is designed to accompany the First Book in 
French and Practical French Teacher. It contains an explenation of the idiom aod a French Dic 
vonary at the end of the volume. These works form a very perfect series. 


Scribner's Engineer’s and Mechanic’s Companion, ani 
ae Engineer’s, Contractor's, & Surveyor’s Pocket Table- 
ook. 


These volumes, both in plain binding and in Morocco tucks and gilt edges, are among the best 
‘tandards of works of this kind. 


Preston’s Book-Keeping, 

Double and Single Entry ; PRESTON’S Interest Table, 6 per cent. and 7 per ccnt., large and 
abndged editions. : 
Hazen’s Practical Grammar of the English Language. 


This work has been cordially approved by Professor WessTeR, of the New-York Free Academy» 
and other distingnished teachers. 








D. Appleton Ff Co.’s Publications. 


The Normal Series of Readers. 

A new and beantifu! Series of Readers in four parts, Nos. 1 and 2 just published, and 
botn to Family and School instruction. By J. Russert Wess. The Readers are constyry 
the + rinciple so mach advocared by the Hon. Horace Maun, the late distinguished Sec’ y of +), R 
of Education in Mass. They have already been recommended by the State Superintender: 


Schools of N. Y. 
Jones’ System of Penmanship. 


2 Nos. The best extant for teaching 


Music Books. 

H. & 8S. also publish the following Musical Works: The TIMBREL, by I. B. Woopera, 
B. F. Baker; The SABBATH SCHOOL MUSIC BOOK, 81.50 perdozen: The HOLit 
and VIANO-FORTE INSTRUCTOR; The NEW-ENGLANDGLEE BOOK, by[. 2. yw... 
BURY, comprising nearly 150 Glees, Quartettes, Trios, &c., of high moral tendency : The s| 
INSTRUCTOR IN MUSICAL COMPOSITION AND THOROUGH BASS. Edited i}, 
Woopraury; GUIDE TO THE CULTIVATION OF THE VOICE, for those who wis 
quire a finished style of Solo Performance, by I. B. Woopsury. 


COLLEGE & SCHOOL TEXT-BOOKS. 


D. Appleton & Co., Publishers, 200 Broadway, New York. 

















I. Greek anp Latin | CHARE’S Treatise on Algebra. 12mo. 
ARNOLD'S First and Second Latin Book GRAHAM'S English Synonymes. Kadi 
and PracticalGrammar. 12mvo >. VER ed by Professor Reed, of Pa. Universit, 
ARNOLD'S Latin Prose Com position. 12mo. - - - . 
12mo. . . : . . 100 GUIZOT’S History of Civilization 
ARNOLD'S Cornelius Ne} pos. With Notes by Professor Henry, of N. Y. | 
Notes. 12mo. - 1 OO versity. Il2mo. 9" - 
ARNOLD'S First Greek Bi wok - - §2 HOWS’ Shaksper. Reader. 12mo, 
ARNOLD'S Greek Prose Composition. JAGER’S Class Book of Zoolog v. !®mo }) 
l2mo - 75 KEIGHTLEY’S Mythology of Gree 
ARNOLD'S Gree ak Re adtes Book. Edit Rome. 1&8mo. 
ed by Spe neer. Imo, - 150| MAGNALL’S Histor. Duittens With 
BEZ \'s Latin Testament. I2mo. - 63 American additions. I2mo. 1 
BOISE’S Exercises in Greek Prose C ompo MARKHAM’S Sehool Hist. of England. 
sition. I2mo 75| Edited by Eliza Robins, author of “Pop 
YESAR’S Commentari . Ho aby Spen ular Lessons.’’ I2mo. 
cer. I2mo. - 1 00 | MANDEVILLE’S Series of Schoo 
CICERO'’S Select Orations. Notes by | Readers: 
Johnson. 12mo. —— lart I. 
CICERO De SBenectute and De Amicitia. | ———-—___—-——— Pari II. 
Notes byJohnson. I2mo. (Jn Press.) | ——_———_ ——-. Part III. - 
CICERO De Officiis. Notes by Thatcher. | ————_—_——-—— Par IV. 
i2mo. | ——- —— Course of Reading fer 
HORACE, with Notes by Lincoln. 12mo. Common Schools and Lower Academ- 
In Press. ies. I2mo. - - - 
LIV Y. with Notes by Lincoln. 12mo. 1 00 | ——. — Elements of Reading 
SALLUST, with Notes by Butler. 12mo. and Oratory. ®ve. - 1 
In Press PUTZ and ARNOL LY S Mann: ] of An 
TACITUS'S Histories. Notes by Tyler r. cient Geography and History. 12mo. 1 
I2mo. : - 12 REID'S Dictionary of the Eoglish Lan 
comme (SSERRRIG —_ A-ricola. guage, with Derivations, &c. 12mo. Lu 
Notes by Tyler. I2mo. - - - 62, SEWELL’S Fist History of Rome. 
ifmo. - a) 
Il. Hesrew. TAYLOR'S } Manca! of Modern and An 
GESENIUS’S Hebrew Grammar. Edi- cient History. Edited by Professor Hen- 
ted by Rodiger. Transiated from the best ry. &vo., cloth or sheep. - 2 Md 
German Edition, by Conant, &vo. - 200 TAYLOR'S Ancient History. Separate. 1 2 
TAYLOR’S Modern ditto. - - . LW 
Ill. Enetisna. WRIGHT'S Primary Lessons; or Child's 
ARNOLD'S Lectures on Modern History. First Book. - - - le 
2mo. - - 1 25 
BOJESON and Arnold’ s Mannal of Greek (In Press.) 
and Roman Antiquities. I2mo. - 1 00 GREEN’S (Professor) Manual of the Ge 
CROSBY'S First Lemons in Geometry. ography and History of the Middle Ages 
l6mo. - - - - - - 38 12mo. 
EVERETT'S System of English Versifica- BURNHAM'S New Mental and Written 


tion. I2mo. - - - - - 79 Arithmetic. 









Litlle & Co.’s Great Book Establishment. 











__ _ al —— 
LITTLE & CO.'S GREAT CHEAP BOOKSTORE, 
i ALBANY. 


ESTABLISHED 22 YEARS. 






























MIHIS House so well known throughout the State and the West has lately, by favorable arrang 
T ments effected w ith several of th J largest firms in this country, and one in En dand, greatly in 
reased its business facilitic 8. A arefully selected assortment of works in each of the following de 
artments always on hand :— 
Architecture : 
Arts and Sciences: 
Bibliography. Language, Philology 
Biography . 
Divinity ; 
Drawing: 
Domestic Economy: 
Education: : 
Fiction (standard uthor 
Fine Arts: 
: 3 Genealogy - 
History ; 
Illustrated Works: 
Juvenile Works: 
Logic, Moral Philo 0} hy, Ethics 
Mathematical Ss) ences . 
. Music VW orkson 9 Note Books: 
Medical Sciences, Veterinary ; 
Penmanship, honogra phy, Stenograplhy ; 
Political Economy: 
Poetry ; : 
School and College Books : 
Trade and Commerce ; 
Travels: 
Voyages ; etc. etc. et 


MAPS, GLOBES, &c. 


[rastees, purchasing for School Libraries, will perhaps find it advantageous to call and amit 


wk and prices before purchasing of agents. 


STATIONERY. 


In addition to our usual Stock of Staple American Stationery, which it is thought is lnrge, va 
nous and well selected as any in the country, we are receiving a constant supply of 


French, English and German Stationery. 


Letter and Cap Paper, Blue and White Wove and Laid Plain and Ruled Note Paper and Envelopes 
in great variety. 

Drawing Paper, "english and American; Bristol Board, Crayon Paper, Drawing Materials, et 

Inkstands, Ink, Portfolios, Writing Desks, Cutlery a small assortment, Gold Pens. 

Blank Books of ev: ry kind, which for superior workmansbip and quality of materials, will compa: 


favorably with any. 


—— All orders promptly and faithfully attended to.—— 


THE LITERARY UNION 
PRINTING ROOMS, 
Opposite (North) Syracuse House, Syracuse, N. Y. 


6.6” Every description of BOOK, JOB and FANCY PRINTING, Executed with neatness and 
despatch, and on reasonable terms. 








' 
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Gates, Stedman & Co.’s Publications, &c. 


To School Teachers, and the Friends of Education, generally 


GATES, STEDMAN & CO., 


116 Nassau st., New York, 


UBLISH this day, Tharsday, July Sth, The Primer and First Reader of the NATUR ALS 
RIES OF READING BOOKS, by Ouiver B. Prerce. 


** Take Nature’s path, and mad opinions leave.’’— Pope. 
Also, an Essay on Reading, Spelling, &c. &c., by the same. 


Sg” Teachers and school officers in the city, are invited to call and receive copies for exam), 


4- 
uen. 
Those residing in any other part of the United States, who will send, post paid, their post-office 4 
dress, shall receive gratis, t! hrough the mail, copies of the above, subject only to posti age, Which on the 


Primer (bound) is 4 1-2 cents; on the First Reader, 6 1-2 cents; the Essay, 2 1-2 cents. 
The Second Reader will be issued in about three weeks, and will be sent on the same terms as: 
above. Postage about 10 or 12 cents probably. 
The following are some of the features of ‘* The Natural Series,’’ when complete. Especial at: 
tion is solicited to the plan of teaching the right pronunciratioy of words, (without continual ref, 
ence to the teacher) as the author believes that life is too short for a person to be required to sper 


one-half in going astray, and half of the other half in discovering his mistake, and returning to ¢ 
right road. 


[. The Primer ; alphabetical, with more than seventy cuts, 72 pages. 
If. The First Reader ; with more than fifty cuts. 108 pages. 

HI. The Second-Reader ; with more than fifty cuts—in press. 

IV. The Third Reader ; to be issned in September, 1849. 

V. The Fourth Reader ; to tollow the Third Reader very soon. 


> 

Vi. The ifth Reader: to follow the Fourth Reader very soon. 

The Primer presents a new and improved method of learning the alphabet. Following the a 
phabetical exercise. are NX XN XLV. easy lessons in Spelling and Reading. 

In his progr through the Series, the child learns % c?) rectly the principles of Orthoepy a: 

uf | | } 

Orthography, by the sam lessons, and according to actua/ usage among the best speakers and wnt 
ers of the a iV. 

By the various primary works, from the first writing of the language down to the present time 
learner has been taught to prononnce £ incorrectly 2? various classes of words, but especially 


that very numerous class having the termination ed, not spoken asa separate syllable ; 
] : 


ed. knock-ed, dash-ed, mlss-ed, &e. 

Thechild having been taught by the books to pronounce such words as just indicated, finds 
to his perplexity and discouragement, that what he has thus acquired is all wrong. He must now 
onlearn this, and learn that such words are to be spoken, /ord, not lov ed ; provd,not prov-ed 


. leat 
a8 (OV-fd 


not knock-ed: « not dash-ed > m tf, not miss-ed, &e., Xe. : 

tbwthe Vetural Series, the child is Uways taught the right, first ; and not the wrong afterw 

It is believed that the use of the .Vafur Sertes aby cach gens v aad natural syle 
‘ution in the progressive tyro, and will natura/lize the constrained, st iff nd ¢ ial reader 

Itis beliewed, also, that the books are better graduated in their inte!lectu chee ter, than other 
no W in common tise, - ipl rs eli rer, h whe *. an | more attractive and empressive in their m 
fone 


SURGEON DENTISTS. 
1)" JAMES CHANDLER & SON, are well prepared to insert entire sets of ARTiFict 
leetu, so perfectly adapted to the mouth, as not to be distinguished trom the natural. They 
are as useful, as beautiful, are as incorruptible as the fine gold on which they are set. For sku! 
ull operations of DenraL Sureery, they invite comparison with any work in the country. 
Rooms, No. 8, Franklin Buildings, up sta: 
Svracose, January, P50). 


MUSIC STORE. 


LLEN & HOUGH, dealersin Music and Musical Instruments, Corner of Salina an 
i Washington Street, opposite the Rail Road Depot. Piano Fortes from the best manufacturers 
ull warranted. American, French, and Spanish Guitars. Firth, Pond & Co., and Wm Hal 
& Son's Brass Instruments, Violins, Flot Accordions, Melodeons, and all other approved Instru 
ments. Sheet Music, Instruction Books for all Instruments, and, in short, every thing that a mo 
sic store should contain. Bands furnished gt New York prices. 1 
Syracuse, January, 1850. 


PHYSIC AND SURGERY. 


] R. THOMAS SPENCER, Office over Major Dana’s Store, corner of Warren and Canal sts 
Syracuse, N.Y 


THAYER, Artist. Studio, over the Onondaga County Bank, Salina Street, Syn 
Ke cuse, a # : 








D. Appleton & Co.’s Publications. 
iy TEXT BOOKS 


FOR LEARNING THE FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, AND 
SPANISH LANGUAGES. 
Appleton & Co., Publishers, 200 Broadway, New York. 


I. FRENCH, 
COLLOT'’S Dramatic French Reader. 12mo. &I. 
DE FIVA’S Elementary French Reader. 12mo. 50 cents. 
7” ng FIVA’S Classic French Reader for Advanced Students. I2mo. $1 
P LLENDORFF'’S Elementary French Grammar. By Greene. I6mo. 38 cents; with Key, 50 
D the nts. 
OLLENDORFF’S New Method of Learning French. Edited by J. L. Jewett. 12mo $1 
=e KEY to ditto. 75 cents. 
nOWAN’S Modern French Reader. 12mo. 75 cent 
SU RRENNE’'S French Pronouncing Di ‘tionary. 12mo. S1 59 
VALUE'S New and Easy System of Learning Fronch. I2mo. (Ja Press. 
VEW and COMPLETE FRENCH and ENGLISH DICTIONARY. lvol. 8vo. To match 
Adier’s German Lexicon. (/n Press 
il. GERMAN 
\DLER’S Progressive German Reader. I2mo. $1. 
JERMAN and English, and English and German Dictionary, compiled from the best authorities 
| vol. large 8vo. $5. 
EICHORN’S New Practical German Grammar. ([2mo. $1}. 
\LLENDORFF’S New Method of Learning German, Edited by G. J. Adler, 12mo. $1 50 
Itt. ITALIAN 
FOREST'S Italian Reader. I2mo. Sl. 


ILLENDORFF’S New Method of Learning Italian. Elited by F. Foresti. 12mo. $1 50 


KEY to ditto, 75 cents. 


IV. SPANISII 


OLLENDORFF'’S New Method of Learning Spanish. By M. Velasquez and T. Simonn: 


immo. $1 of 





KEY to ditto, 75 cents. 

PALENZUELA’S New Grammaron the Ollendorff Sy-tem, for Spaniards to Learn Englis 
In Press.) 

} ELASQUEZ’S New Spanish Reader. With Lexicon. 12mo. S81 25. 

VELASQUEZ’S New Spanish Phrase Buok ; or Conversations in English and Spanish, 1l&mo 
JF cents. 

VELASQUEZ’S and SEOANE’S New Spanish and English, and English and Spanish Dictior 


ary. Large 8vo. ‘To match ** Adler’s German Lexicon.’’ (Jn Pres 





(MEARLY READY 


VY. VALUI’S OLLENDORFF. 


ANEW METHOD OF LEARNING TO 
READ, TRANSLATE, WRITE AND SPEAK 
THE FRENCH LANGUAGE. 


Preceded by a Treatise on French Pronunciation, by which that dificult part of a spoken 
language can easily be acquired in 12 Leasons. 
TooetTner wirn a Comwerctat Corresronpence a ComrtetTe GRaMMATICAL 


Synopsis, avp a Correct Inpex. 


} Volume. 12mo. 























Sears’ Pictorial Library. 


TO TRUSTEES OF COMMON SCHOOLS. 
AGENTS WANTED. 


ro ALL PERSONS INTERESTED IN THE DIFFUSION OF USEFUL KNOWL py 
VALUABLE BOOKS FOR PUBLIC, PRIVATE, AND DISTRICT 


‘ 


SCHOOL LIBRARIES, 


SHEARS PICTORIAL LIBRARY. 


Twelve Volames, large octavo, substantially bound in leather. Embellished with more than TV 


THOUSAND ENGRAVINGS, designed and executed by the most eminent Artists o Ey o hg 


a 


imerca 
Irom ! i] ney HAMILTON lish, Governor of the State ef New Vor 

Mr. Rosertr Sears,—Dear Sir—I have not had time, amid other engagements, for a yer 
rough examination of the series of Pictorial Works which you have been so kind as to send n 
hat » however, ex 1 | them ! a ntly fO ;uUSsUY Me in saying, taat they are compil dl wit 

ind are highly interesting and useful Family Books, pure in their moral tendency, and r 
valna information. They are wood books, ai worthy oi L place in our J)istrict Sch j 
LLAMILTON Fis 
} tthe Hon. Curistorpu“er MorGan, Secretary of St and Supertntendent of Com 

Schoo 
re oOo N vay" Yor! . crelorn’s or 


“TA 
Department of Common Schools, ALBANY. April 10, 1849 
Mr. Ronee r Sears,—Sir—I have examined your series of Pictorial Works; I find tiv 
contain a larce amount of valuable information, and take pleasure in cl fully reeommending 
as suttable Books to be introduced into the Common and District School Libraries of this s 


CHRISTOPHER MORGAN 


of Hon, Ronerr UH. Pruyy, Gaprice P. Disosway, James D. Brit 


Recommendation 
James W. Bee kMAN, and ALONZO JouUN mN, Commit Mt LO leses, Acadé mics,and Com 
Nrhoo s 


New Yor«K LEGIsLtature, .Jpril 5, 1549 
Ve have examined the PICT RI AL Vi MRKS* € dit di nd i ublished by Mr. Robe rt Sears 
Nassau-street, New York, prepared for DISTRICT SCHOOL LIBRARIES, and are of the op 


erve a place in these institutions—designed as they are forthe diffusion of useful k 


a) ae 
i 


that they ce 


kk 


* The works alladed to as having been examined and recommended forthe libraries, are as fol! 

** A New and Popular description of the United Stat «s’’—** Pictorial history of the American R 
lution’’—** Scenes and Sketches of Continental Europe’’—** Description of Great Britain 

Annual ’’—** Treasury of IKnowledge’’—**Information for the Peo; 


Ireland ** Pictorial Family 
‘** The Family Instrnctor’’—** Pictorial Sunday Book’’—** Bible Biography’’—* Bible History t 
Second Series of the ** Wonders of the World,’’ 


ROBERT H. PRUYN, Chairm 
GABRIEL P. DISOSWAY, JAMES W. BEEKMAN, 
IAVES bD. BUTTON, ALONZO JOUNSON, 


tS AGENTS WANTED in every section of the Union to sell the above works. Tom 
of enterprise and tact, this offers an opportunity for useful, pleasant, and profitable employment. 
cash capital of at least S25 or S50 will be necessary. Full particulars will be given on applcato 
either personally or by letter, Postage must in all cases be paid, Please address 
ROBERT SEARS, 123 Vassau-street NV.) 


To Publishers of Newspapers throughout the State of New York. 

*,.* Newspapers copying this advertisement, entire, weil displayed, as above, without any alter 
tion or abridgement, (including this notice,) and giving it one or more insertions, shall receive 
copy of any one of our $2.50 or 83.00 works, (sulject to their order,) by sending direct w U 


publishe r. 


2 3” No letter will be taken from the office unless post paid. 








D. Appleton g Co.’s Publications. 


~PRUESSMAMDEVILES) READING BIS 


Appleton & Co., Publishers, 200 Broadway, N.Y. 





PRIMARY, OR FIRST READER. 10 cents, 
=ECOND READER, 17 cents 
fhee two Readers are formed substantially on the same | lan; and the second is a continuation 
fret. The design of both is, to combine a Knowledge of the meaning and pronunciation ot 


knowledge of their grammatical functions. The parts of ech are introduced suc 


« with a 
rinning with the articles ; these are follower 


«faliv. be nonstrative pronouns and these 


, by others, class after class, until all that are requisite to form a sentence have been separately 
-_ dered: when the common reading | n begin. 
>The Second Reader reviews the ground passed over in the Prim , but adds largely to the a 
st of information, The child is here alse taught to read writing as well as printed matter; and 
reading lessons, attention Is constantly directed to the different ways in which sentences an 
i each of them is delivered All who 


} 
: 


* ¢] } 
adi onnected, and of the peculiar manner in Whici 
if yese books, have pronouns a Liem a ae lil¢ F ud important advan ‘econ every other 


ma 
mine 
eeame class, in tse, 
i THIRD READER, 25 cents. 
y FOURTH READER, 371-2 cen 
In the first two readers, the main object is to m: ke the pupil acquainted with the meaning and 
ons of words, and to impart facility in pronouncing them in sentential connection; the lead 
sign of these, 18 to form a natural, flexible . and varie | delivery Accor linely, the Third 
Re eropens W th a series of exercises on articulation and m art lion, contaming numerous exam 


ractice on the elementary sounds (including errors to be corrected), and on the different 


wements of the voice, produced bY Sentential structure, by em 


t iasis, and by the passions. The 
ts formed by these exercises, which should be thoroughly, as they can be easily mastered, under 
vent instraction, find scope for improvement and contirmation in the reading lessons which 
ww in the same beok and that which succeeds, 
These lessons have been selected with special : ference to the following peculiarities : 
Colloquial character. 
» Variety of sentential structure. 
» Varietyvof subject matter, 
{. Adaptation to the progr ssive dev 
\N 4 5. Tendency to excite moral and religious emotions. 
Vv. THE FIFTH READER; or, COURSE OF READING. 75 
VI. THE ELEMENTS OF READING AND ORATORY. 81 
as 


These books are designed to cultivate the literary taste, as well 


lopment of the pupil’s mind ; and, as far as possible 


' the understanding and vocal 
wers of the pupil. 

: Cue Course or Reaping comprises three parts: the first part containing a more elaborate 

P ription of elementary sounds, and of the parts of speech grammati ally considered, than was 

“d necessary in the preceding works, here indispensable ; part second, a complete classification 

description of every sentence to be found in the English, or any other language ; examples ot 

which in every degree of expansion from a few words to the half of an octavo page in length, are 

adduced, and arranged to be read ; and as each species has its peculiar delivery as well as structure, 

hare learned at the same time ; part third, paragraphs; or sentences in their connection unfold 

g genera! thoughts, as in the common reading books. 

It may be observed that the selections of sentences in part second, and of paragraphs in part third, 
comprise some of the finest gems in the language; distinguished alike for beauty ot thought and fa 

ty of diction. If not found in a school book, they might be appropriately called ‘* elegant ex 
racts,”’ 

The ELemMentTsS or READING AND Orarory closes the series with an exhibition of the whole 

ory and art of Elocution, exclusive of gesture. Itcontains, besides the classifications of sentences 
wready referred to, but here presented with fuller statement and illustration, the laws of punctua 
von and delivery deduced from it; the whole followed by carefully selected pieces for sentential 
inalysis and vocal practice. 

lux Resutr. The student who acquaints himself thoroughly with the contents of this book 
will, as numerous experiments have proved : 

1. Acquire complete knowledge of the structure of language ; 

2. Be able to designate any sentence of any book by name at a glance ; 

3 Be able to declare with equal rapidity its proper punctuation ; 

4. Be able to declare, and with sufficient practice, to give itsproper delivery. 

Such are a few of the general characteristics of the series of school books which the publishers now 
offer to the friends and patrons of a sound common school and academic education. 

N. B. The punctuation in all these books conforms to the sense and proper delivery of every sen- 
tence, and is a guide to »oth. Whena departure from the proper punctuation occurs, the proper 
¢ delivery is indicated. As rcading books are usually punctuated, it is a matter of surprise that chil 

dren should learn to read it at all. 

*,* The above series of Reading Books are already very extensively introduced and commended 
by the most experienced Teachers in the country. ‘* Prot. Mandeville’s system is eminently origi 
nal. scientific, and practical, and destined, wherever it is introduced, to supercede at once all oth 
ers, 


a : 
tp” A large discount made from the above prices. 











OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


Tue LITERARY Unton.—(Jan.) opens a new series of a well-conducted 
neriodical, hailing from Syracuse. The present number is made up of in- 
resting articles, including a favorable review of Hildreth’s History of 
‘he United States, and several pieces of a lighter cast in prose and verse. 
We wish this young aspirant for public esteem a long and successful ca- 
veer —N. Y. Tribune. 

Tue Literary Unton, a first class journal, published at Syracuse, N. Y., 
announces that it is to be changed to a monthly publication, under the 
came title. Weare sorry to see this announcement, yet we may even hope 
fora more entertaining publication, although we may not see it as often 
»ereafter—Boston Museum. 

Tus Lirerary Union.—-From a weekly of the last year this publica- 
‘ion has taken the shape and period of a monthly. The contents of the 
January number do the contributors high credit. As a specimen number 
the Union opens with decided promise, and we hope it will find a patron- 
age equal to its merits, and to the deserts of its gentlemanly conductors. 
—Religious Recorder. , 

Tue Lrrerary Unton.—This popular journal has been changed from a 
yeekly to a monthly, and the January number appears asa handsome pam- 
phlet of 64 pages—eight of which are devoted to advertisements. It is 
fairly printed on paper not quite good enough, and well filled with original 
ontributions, prnicipally anonymous. There is vigor and manliness abcut 
it, and its literary character will not suffer by a comparison with its more 
pretentious elders. Will it sueceed? Yes—if merit can guarantee suc- 
-ess.— Temperance Protector. 

Tue Lirerary Unton, “a journal of progress,” published at Syracuse, 
which has heretofore appeared weekly, is now issued in a neat monthly of 
it pages, commencing with January of the present year. Its contents 
are entirely original, consisting of essays, tales, poetry and reviews, char- 
wterized by much ability — Utica Democrat. 

Tae Lirerary Unton is the name of a new journal, in octavo form, of 
}4 pages, published at Syracuse, New York, anc edited by J. M. Winchell 
and James Johonnot. It avows itself independent in everything and in 
favor of progress. The number before us has a review of Hildreth’s 
listory of the U.S., and several other excellent papers. We wish the 
Literary Union suecess.— Williamsburgh Times. 

We are pleased to notice that the Syracuse Literary Union has been 
cianged into a book form, rendering it more convenient for preservation 
ind binding. The editors are men of ability—and, what is far more in 
‘uch an undertaking, persons of unyielding energy.— Watertown Union. 

Tne Lirerary Union, heretofore published weekly is to change its 
form to that of a monthly Magazine. We have always considered it a 
irst rate paper, and if in its new form it sustains its character for “ purity 

‘tone and integrity of principle’—as we have no doubt it will,—we 
shall be pleased to recommend it to our readers.— Chittenango Phenix. 














To Our Exchanges. 
As we are obliged to pay postage on our exchanges, we have to 
‘quest our friends to send us onty such Nos, of their papers as contain 
notices, MARKED, 
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PROSPECTUS FOR 1850. 


——— - «4 -aD> Pee E—-CCOC 


THE LITFRARY UNION: 
A JOURNAL OF PROGRESS. 


_— < ~~ — 


“ Independent in Everything.” 


ee 


Durine the month of January, 1850 was commenced a ney 


| series of this popular Journal, as a montlhy MAGAZINE: 


filled with the choicest literary matter which can be pro. 


| cured, and issued in a superior style of mechanical art. 


The character of the Union will be the same as has been 
heretofore described, with such changes as may be suitable to 


_ its new form. It will aim at the improvement of Literature 


in general. Purity of tone and integrity of principle will be 


_ especially regarded. Education, Religion, Politics, Science, 


and Art, will be treated in a spirit of independence and libe. 
rality. 

OUR ORIGINAL DEPARTMENT 
is greatly extended and improved. ..We have secured the aid 
of writers equal toany inthe country. The 


REVIEWS 
and Literary Notices are prepared with great care, and a 
sincere desire to render justice. 


THE LITERARY UNION 


Is issued at Syracuse, N. Y., by the first of each month, (after 
the second No.) in Octavo form of 64 pages, making each 


_ year two elegant volumes of 384 pages each. 





eo A TAT 


Terms; $3,00 per annum, or $2,00 zn advance. 
All communications addressed, post pain, to 
J. M. WINCHELL, 


Proprietor. 
AGENTS WANTED. 
Energetic and faithful agents will be allowed a liberal compensation. 


TO OUR EXCHANGES. 
LZ Such newspapers as shall copy the above, will ensure our thanks 
and the regular receipt of the Union, by sending a No. marked ; they 
will also please send a marked copy of their monthly notices. 
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